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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

ANNUAL REPORT OP THE REHABILITATION SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 

FOR FISCAL YEAR 1981 ^ 

This report to the President a'nd to the Congress submitted 
by Section 13 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as amended, describes 
program activities under the Act from October 1, 1980, through 
September 30, 1981. 

The latest amendment to the Act was passed in 1978 (Public Law 95- 
602) . It established new provisions making this the most compre- 
hensive rehabilitation statute designed to rehabilitate disabled 
citizens and prepare them for suitable levels of employment. 

The state-Federal rehabilitation program had its historical beginning • 
with the Smith-Fess Act of. 1920. Since then a number of other laws 
have addressed other aspects of rehabilitation, such as the Randolph-^ 
Sheppard, Wagner-O'Day, and Social Security Acts. 

During this sixty-one year period rehabilitation has experienced (1) 
frequent movement and reorganization of th^ primary Federal agency, 

(2) varied rates of growth in the numbers of programs administered; 

(3) increased complexity of program features; (4) revised Congres- 
sional definitions of -priorities- under the law; (5) new initiatives 
in equity of opportunity provisions, barrier removal, and other ^ 
concerns of handicapped people; arid, (6) increased growth in the 
number of disabled persons served and rehabilitated through the./>id- 
seventies and slight declines thereafter. 

Positive Economic Effects 

It is estimated that life-time earnings foif persons rehabilitated in 
Fiscal Year 1980 through the State-Federal program will.be $10.4 for 
every ddllar spent on services for all clients whose cases were closed 
in that year. This was the fifth consecutive year for which the 
projected benefit/cost ratio has been greater than $10:1. On the 
whole. State rehabilitation agencies have been fairly successful in 
maintaining the benefit/cost ratio within the narrow range cited above, 

" in the first year aftejf closure, persons rehabilitated in Fiscal Year 
1980 are expected to pay to Federal, State and local governments an 
estimated $211.5 million more in income, payroll and sales taxes than 
they would have paid had they not been rehabilitated. In addition, 
another $68.9 million will be saved as a result of decreased depend- 
ency on public support payments and institutional care. The grand 
total first year benefit to governments, therefore, will be $280.4 



million. At this rate, the total governmental benefit will' equal the 
total Pederalr State and third-party cost of rehabilitation for Fiscal 
Year 1980 closures in four years. 

. , PROGRAM OPERATIONS 
Basife Vocational Rehabilitation Program 

The Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as amended, authorizes the allocation 
of Federal funds on a formula b^sis with a 20 percent State fiind 
niatching requirement (80 percent Federal/20 percent State) for the ad- 
ministration of a progranl of wide-ranging services to assist disabled 
individuals to prepare for and engage in gainful occupations. The 
agency follows the intent of statute to provide services to individ- 
uals with the most severe handicaps. The Federal share of the basic 
State grant increased to $854,259,000 <in FY 1981 from the $817,484,000 
allocated for FY 1980. 

Caseload Activity in State >VR Agencies 

A summary of Caseload ^fctivities in VR agencies foi FY 1981 is' char- 
acterized by the following: 

1. A decline' in the total number of persons applying for 
services from, and becoming clients of. State VR agencies; 

2. A decrease in the number of perspns rehabilitated; and, 

3. An increase in the number and proportion of severely disabled 
persons among the total caseload, with some indication^ that . 
the influx of those with severe disabilities is tapering off. 

Services to the Blind and Visually Handicapped 

'The 1978 amendments to the Rehabilitation Act created a new section 
which provided for special projects to serve older blind persons. 
During FY 1981 there were seven projects in operation serving this 
population. \* 

A rational evaluation of vocational rehabilitation prcjrams providing 
services to blind and visually handicapped people recommends: 

1. Serve blind and visually handicapped clients in specialized 
caseloads made up entirely of these^disability groups; 

2. Questions the assumption that combined agencies are more cost 
effective; 
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3. Provide more extensive in-service training to rehabilitation 
counselors and' Regional office staff; andr 

4. Strengthen communications among Federal r Regional and State . 
components of the vocational rehabilitation system which 
serves the blind and visually impaired, clients. 

Strong efforts have been made to develop and expand job opportunities 
for blind and visually disabled persons in both traditional and 
innovative areas including; tax service specialistSr computer^, 
programmers for the Armyr and pre-vocational adjustment training in a 

postaeoondary educational facility. ' 

* . * 

Helen Keller Center for Deaf-Blind You ths and Adults 

The Helen Keller Center for Deaf-Blind Youths and Adults continues to 
make positive strides in rehabilitating persons with these disabil- 
ities. AS a result of training at this Center, trainees were placed 
in professional employment, sheltered workshops 1/ and/oj: returned for 
additional schooling. In addition, the research progr^^s concen- 
trating on the development of testing aids and appliances ^ assist 
deaf-blind persons become more self-sufficient*. The Center is also 
further developing the Wrist-Com, a miniaturized, waterproof and shock 
resistant wireless device warn bn the wrist that receives vibratory 
signals from a special transmitter. 

Special Projecjts for Severely Disabl ed individuals 

in FY 1981, eight new projects were initiated in the following areas 
of severe disability: rheumatoid arthritis, learning disability, 
• cerebral palsy, multiple sclerosis, deaf-blind, mental retardation, 
and mental illness. In addition, three new spinal cord injury system 
projects were funded. 

Handicapped Migratory and Seasonal Farmworkers 

The Rehabilitation Services Admin istjration coordinates services for 
handicapped migratory and seasonal farmvor4«ers with the Department of 
Labor, the Public Health Service, and the Office of Education. During 
FY 1981 there were 13 active projects in 11 States in eight Regions. 
The majority of persons served were. of Hispanic backgi;pund with the 
exception of the Florida project which served mainly Black seasonal 
farmworkers. In FY 1981, nearly 300 migratory and seasonal farm- 
workers were rehabilitated. A computer data system was also initiated 

1/ NOW referred to by the National Industries for the Severly Handi- 
capped as "Work Centers." 
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which provides immediate data ^regarding eligibility and past services 
or wherever the migrant .applies. . ^ 

Randolph-Sheppard Vending- Facility Program - 

The purpose, of the Randolph-Sheppard Act is to provide qualified blind- 
persons the opportunity to operate vending facilities on Federal and 
other property. 

More than 400 blind persons enter this program each year* Histor- 
ically their earnj^r^gs have increased yearly. FY 1980 data indicates 
that total gross income from this program was $243r822r781r with the 
average yearly earnings of vendors at $13,927 compared to $13,367 in 
py 1979. ^ 

SSDI and SSI Vocational Rehabilitation Programs 

Sections 222 and 1615 of the Social Security Act provide for the pay- 
ment from special Federal funds of costs of vocational rehabilitation 
services to disability and supplemental security income beneficiaries. 

The expenditures decreased for these programs as follows: ' 

py 1980 FY 1981 

^ SSDI $113,268,000 ^87,050,000 . 

SSI 55,000,000 37,000,000 

The Omnibus Reconciliation Budget Aot of 1981 (P.L. 97-35) contained 
provisions which affect the rehabilitation of SSDA and SSI benefi- 
ciaries. Effective *Octover 1, 1981, the provisions eliminate reim- 
bursement from Trust Funds to VR agencies for rehabilitation' services 
except in cases^here th«f 'services have resulted in the benefiqiary 
performing substantial gainful activity (SGA) for a'continuo'us period 
of nine months. A precise definition of SGA has not been determined 
by the'^SSA.^ 

R ehabilitation Facilities 

Rehabilitation facilities provide the means for evaluation, treatment 
and training of many Jiandicapped individuals who otherwise would not 
be rehabilitated. ' in FY 1979, the most recent year for which data are 
available. State vocational rehabilitation agejicies spent 33.9 percent 
of* their funds for services to persons in these facilities. Since 
1967, the utilization rated have made a dramatic increase from serving 
only 65,000 clients at that time, to serving 185,000 clients in 1979. 
This represents a remarkable 213 percent incre>iae over a twelve year 
period. . ' 
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National Induatries for the Severely Handicapped (NISH) established ih 
JUna 1974, reported that 173 Work Centers were certified and that the 
total value of commodities and services on the Federal procurement 
list that government miist purchase from the severely handicapE^ed under 
tha Javits-Wagner-O'Day Act increased by $14,000,000 and now totals 
ov«r $45,000,000 yearly. 

PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 

The focus of these activities is on the strengthening and improvement, 
of iiervice delivery in order to foster greater chance* of vocational 
rahabilitation and** independence of the handicapped person. Thfe total 
appropriation for Program Development Activities FY 1981 was 
$66,465,000. 

Special Projects for Seve'relv Disabled ifidividuals 

In FY 1981, eight new projects were initiated in the following areas 
of severe disability: rheumatoid arthritis, . learning disability , 
cerebral palsy, multiple sclerosis, deaf-blind, mental retardation, 
and mental illness. In addition, three new spinal cord injury system 
projects were funded. 

Handicapped Migratory and Seasonal Farmworkers 

The Rehabilitation Services Administration coordinates services for 
handicapped migratory and seasonal farmworkers with the Department of 
Labor, the Public Health Service, and the Office of Education. During 
FY 1981 there were 13 active projects in 11 States in eight Regions. 
The majority of persons served were of Hispanic background with the 
exception of the Florida project which served mainly Black seasonal 
farmworkers. In FY 1981, nearly 300 migratory and seasonal f*rm- 
workers were rehabilitated. A computer data system was also initiated 
which provides immediate data regarding eligibility #nd past services 
wherever the migrant applies. 

Projects with Industry 

The Projects with Industry program is a partnership betwten the reha- 
bilitation and the business-industrV communities to provide training 
leading to employment. In FY 1981, over 50 projects affiliated with 
more than 2,500 private corporations. were funded for $5,250,000. 
Duripg this same time period, 10,000 disabled persons, roost of whom 
were severely disabled, were selrved by tfhis program. Of the total 
served, 7f000 were placed into competitive cjmployment. It is 
estimated that $5(^,000,000 in taxable wages were generated by this 
prograun in FY 198r^ 
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Special.. Recreation Programs 

Eight one-year projects were funded under section 311(a) (3) for a 
total amount of $1,000,000. Project activities funded under this pro- 
gram emphasize the site development and construction of recreational 
facilities accessible to handicapped persons. 

Section 311(a) (3) of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as amended^ pro- 
vides a program of special projects and demonstrations for making 
recreation activities accessible to handicapped individuals. Eight 
one-year projects were funded in September, 1981 for a total amount of 
$1,000,000. The facilities assisted with grant support will provide a 
variety of activities to benefit about 29,000 persons. 

Section 316 provide^ a program of projects for initiating special 
recreation programs fof handicapped individuals. Twenty-five one-ryear 
projects were funded in September, 1981 for a total amount of 
$2,000,000. This program'establishes recreational activities for 
handicapped persons in a community with special, emphasis on expanding 
service for handicapped clients of ^tate vocational rehabilitation 
age'ncies* The recreational activities carried out within these 
projects are diverse in st:ope and intended to contribute to the 
handicapped person's vocational potential. The activities cover 
indoor and outdoor sports, crafts, arts, hobby activities and 
therapeutic and physical development activities. Approximately 18,000 
persons are expected to benefit from the projects funded in 1981. 

Client Assistance Projects 

' t ■ ■ y • 

Client Assistance Projects have the^common goal of improving the VR 
progiram by providing ombudsmen to work directly with clients. There 
were 36 pjojects in operation during FY 1981 at a funding level of 
$2,800,000. ' ^ 

Handicapped American Indian VR < 

The Navajo Vocational Rehabilitation Program in Window Rock, Arizona 
was awarded $650,000 in 1981 to carry out a bilingual rehabilitation 
service program aimed at returning the most severely handicapped 
Navajos to the world of work and independence. Approximately 600 
severely handicapped Navajos are expected to receive service during 
the first year of operation. " ^ 

Ik 

Rehabilitation Training ^ 

Rehabilitation Training grants are authorized to ensure that skilled 
workers are available to provide services to severely disabled indi- 
viduals. Training was funded at $21,596,000 for FY 1981. The scope 
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staff in public and voluntary agencies. 

living concepts and skills. 
Independent Living 

independent Living (IL) is a program to provide 
handicapped individuals wit.h the non-vocational 

"** erv^iotv The appropriation for FY i5*oi 

fuUy °^,^°°ii?000 000 in F? 1980. Of the three 

"°%l'of°?!!;f Jltirmif o rP"t'B L::; "naea during this 
?is=:i Mr B'plilides'for a project ,rant pro,ran, under .h.ch 

'ie S»I!ss;oner makes ,rants to the ™ '"I '^^ . 

S -Sela^e TX^^ ^^"^ ^^^^^^-^ 

1^1979 l^t for S^uti Dakota, thert is at least one Center program 
" eacS'of'^ 49 States, Puerto Rico, and ' J^^^^ have 

porty-t»o percent of the 885 persons employed by 

^^t^pe It disability. -"'-Jrs'h:ve^1erte"^^ « iuh one 

agencies which have received grants have ^''^''^^°J'°'',...^.j. center 
or more local, community-based nonprofit agencies to '^"^J^^^^^^J""^ 
programs. Because of these contracts, ""^ J^^^^^Jy 

assisted Centers in the nation plus an additional 15 "tellite or 
: ni-Cent«s affiliated with a number of ^'^^ -"^^^ e^^,,^^^ : ^ied 
A method for gathering uniform information about the ^^^^^J-^/" . 
Arsons receiving services from the Centers is being developed. 

;.n evaluation st.dy of the Centers progra concl^^^^^^^^ the^Progra. 
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Regional Office staff of the Rehabilitation Services Administration 
initiated periodic site-visits to Center programs not only to monitor 
actual operations and progress, but to provide technical assistance to 
these newly emerging service program's. RSA Regional and Central 
Office staff have participated in the conduct of regional or 
biregional conferences of Center staff to identify and retolve 
operational and service issues requiring attention. A national 
^conference was held in 1981 and attended by 15^ persons involved in 
the operation of community Centers for Independent Living. Conference 
workshops included such tqpics as case management, financing Center 
programs, attendant care, setting client and program goals, and other 
subjects. ^ 

Comprehensive Rehabilitation Centers 

Ten awards were made to State vocational rehabilitation agencies in 
nine regions of the country and averaged $200,000 each. These State 
* agencies have contracted with private nonprofit agencies to perform 
the basic functions of the/centers. The main purpose of a center is 
to prpvide focal points in communications for the development and 
delivery of services to handicapped persons. 

' NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF HANDICAPPED RESEARCH 

The Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 1978 removed the Rehabilitation 
Research program from RSA and placed it into a new organization, the 
National Institute of Handicapped Research (NIHR) . The total appro- 
priation for NIHR activities in FY 1981 was $29,750,000. 

Research Program ' ' 

This Research Program is primarily directed toward discovering new 
knowledge and overcoming significant information gaps to the rehabil- 
itation of severely disabled people. NIHR supports^ a broad spectrum 
of research projects including rehabilitation planning; reduction of 
attitudinal, legal and recreational barriers; post-^employment services 
for severely mentally disabled clients; improving systems that allow 
partially-sighted persons to read magnified print; research into the 
rehabilitation of end-stage renal disease patients; studying the 
effects of ^xercisfe on patients whc have had a myocardial .infarction, 
and spinal cord injury research. 

Rehabilitation Research and Training Centers 

There were twenty-four Rehabilitation Research and Training Centers 
functioning during FY 1981 at a funded level of $15^704,000. Annually 
the Centers conduct over 300 research activities and 659 training pro- 
grams for ov^r 41,818 trainees from 26<irehabilitation and health 
related disciplines. The mission of these <:enters is to improve re- 
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h.bilit.tion m.thodology and service delivery systems through re.earc^ 

•Strin1uty"n"'" .ft.rm.th, muscle physiolcy in terms of 
Sztng tS* function, of impaired muscles, improvement of services to 
the dealf etc* 

The center also accounted for 36.7 percent of the education and 
Training relurce materials used by rehabilitation e<J-«J°".. ^ . 
an"anj. Over 25,500 publications -"d documents f J;^,«^3^" 

FY 1981, The INFORMER, a quarterly .periodical on Center activities 
was' distributed to recipients in over, 40 countries. 

Rehabilitation Engin eering Centers 

There were fifteen Rehabilitation Engineering Center's ^ ""=^^0"^"^ 
FY 1981 at a funded level of $7,675,000. The purpose. of the Centers 
Is the development of innovative methods of api lying advances in 
medical, technological, psychological, and social '^"O^l'f^e in the 
^habilltation ot disabled persons. The programs are f ^i^J'^^^^^ 
Droduce new scientific knowledge, equipment and devices suitable for 

rfte^%rn«s!nr„rin,rr:err1^^^^^^^^^ 

Jh! M ind" a Talking Signs system for the blind; development of a 
c^ntriis;valuato and controls' simulatpr for diff erent , situations 
whlcJ requIre control of rehabilitation engineering syst^s, such a. . 
Tovstick for wheelchair control, a -spine ta.ble- to estimate the 
c^rdinates of^ints about the central mounting fixture, a wearable 
• ^^ftrartactiirspeech aid for the hearing impaired, «"<^' 
ofa Multichannel Jibrotactile aid for evaluation in the deaf and 
deaf -blind. 



ANCTLTARV ACTIVUIES 



Const ituentCxiinkage 



The Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as am.|»ded, '^'^^'i^^'^'f'^^^^-^ 
Facilities and Community Health Centers Construction Act, as amended, 
tie Sucitio^ for Jl Handicapped Children Act gave mpetus to a 
changing rOle for the Federal Government in the °f ^^^"^-J^^J^, 

providing^ funds for individual and group programs within the ^tates 
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and by mandating the invo^vemeiK of disabled consumers in the policy 
development and consult^ ion aspects of the development of the Annbal 
Plan for Rehabilitation' Services prepared by each State. 

Interagency Liaison 

Section 101(a) (11) of the Act requires that VR agencies entei: into 
coop€lrative arrangements with, ^and utilize the services and facilities 
of, other programs providing services related to rehabilitation, "... 
specifically includxng^^rrangements for the coordination of services 
to individuals eligible for service under this Act; the Education of , 
the Hand ic£^pped Act, and the Vocational Education Act...." Coopera- 
tive ^.inkagee and relationships between rehabilitation agencies and 
other public and volurttary.^af encies are critical to ef f iqiency , 
economy and integrated quality ^er^^ices for ^ handicapped peoplie. 

Cooperative an^ coll^aborative agreements now exist with the Office of 
Education, Administra'tion on Agin^, Social Security Admin jb,str at ion, 
Veterans'Administratioh, Department of Labor, the Natioriai Institute 
of Mental Health, Special Education and others.. A revised agreemeij^i 
was reached with the American Heart Association which *ip^clude^ the 
provision of 'services to persons who have sustained strokes; also, a 
national workshop on improving linkages between mental health and * 
vocational rehabilitation agencies and tfie signing of a cooperative 
agreement with the United Cerebral Palsy Foundatiorx* 

Services to Deaf Persons - ' * ^ 

In FY 1981, an estimated '^1, 000 persons with cpmmunications disabil- 
ities were rehabilitated. Deaf people accounted for 7,600, while 
11,000 were .hard of hearing and 2,000 had speech or language 
impairments^ In FY 1981, ^'almost all State VR acjencies had a special ^ 
coordinator to develop and supervise the State program for deaf and 
hearing iitipaire^ people. In addition, two speciai^l projects for deaf 
individuals served approximately 200. ; 0<rer 1,000 severely handicapped 
deaf individuals have iDeen refiabilitated since the inception of 
Special Projects in 1974. 

Revised RSA-300 Disability Codes for Hearing Impaired became operative 
at. the State vocational rehabilitation agencies. The revised codes 
which distinguish clearly between deafness and -hard of hearing, aid 
rehabilitation counselors in planning appropriate services. Nine 
interpreter ^training programs were funded, including the training and 
growing availability of interpreters specializing in services to 
deaf-blind people and those with minim^ language skills. 



■rtie interpational Year of Disable d Persons (lYDP) 

The 31st rfegular session of the United Nations General Assembly 
adopted a resolution proclaiming calendar year l^^i as the Inter- 
national year of Disabled Persons. Over 300 proDect and activities 
were implemented throUgh existing budgets with no new appropriation. 

National Council on the Hand icapped 

Established by the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as amended by P. L. 
95-602, the Council was/Weated in response to a demand for a 
coordinated approach to Federal programs, policies and activities 
c^cerning disabled persons. The Council held an open P^^lio^ forum on 
the topic: The Place of Disabled Persons in Our Economy. The forum 
included papers on job placement, job training, job site 
accessibility, employer incentives, apprenticeship opportunities, 
insurance, self-employment options, ' special problems of disabled 
minorities and disabled persons in institutions, career choices of 
disabled children and other economic factors. 

Each of the six"NCH meetings held during the year served essentially 
as a platform through members reviewing the status °f P^°^"'"^/^f^^, 
activities assisted or conducted by their agencies, "fjers related 
to the Rehabilitation Services Administration and the 
institute of Handicapped Research have been on the agenda of every 
council meeting. 

Office of informatifon and Resou^r^es fo r the Handicapped (OIRH) 

The Clearinghouse on the Handicapped responderto^,, 344 telephone 
I^quiiies wrote 1,657 letters and distributed 66, 52^^p^lications, 
ihe Clearinghouse u^ated its Pocket Guide to Federal Hel^ --for the 
Disabled person , published the 1980 edition of Resource Guide on 
Architectural Barriers Removal . 

The OIRH also administers a training grant program that is designed to 
increase the number of skilled interpreters for deaf individuals. 
iJis activity wafauthorized in 1978 in, the Rehabilitation Admendments 
Ind w's bigun in FY 1980. Ten grant awards have been made to training 
programs throughout the country, these .grants total approximately 
$900,000 and range from $85,000 to $98,000. 

TI TLE V - MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS OF THE REHABILITATION ACT 
Employment 

section 501 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as amended, requires 
that all agencies, departments, and instrumentalities of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government submit annual affirmative action 
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progran plans for the hiringr placement and advancement of handicapped 
individuals to the Office of Personnel Management (0PM) r formerly the 
U.S.Xivil Service Commission. 

Two statistical studies were published: (1) "Statistical Profile of 
Handicapped Federal Civilian Employees** and, (2) the newly established 
Governmentwide Disabled women's Task Force. This latter publication 
analyses the employment characteristics of severely disabled women as 
compared to severely disabled men, non-handicapped women, and the 
general handicapped work faj::qe as of December, 1980. 

The/"Ha^dbook of Reasonable Accommodation*' series was prepared and is 
tenM^ely scheduled for printing In FY 1982. This Handbook outlines 
procedures for conducting job analysis and/or worksite modifications 
for disabled employees. 

A one-day showcase, titled "The Supervisor and ,the Disabled Person" 
was conducted in 1981. Tjbis was a joint OPM/Advisory Training 
Directors undertaking for the International Year of Disabled Persons 
which was attended by 150 Federal supervisors. 

During FY 1982, 0PM reached an agreement with the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission to ^resume responsibility for the monitoring of 
agency affirmative action plans for disabled veterans, as required 
under P.L. 93*^508 (Vietnam Era Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1974). V 

Equal Employment Opportunity Comrission (EEOC) 

the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC) has responsibility 
for enforcing nondiscriminaftion and affirmative action provisions of 
laws and regulations concerning Federal employi»bnt of handicapped in- 
dividuals. The transition period that began in FY 1980 was extended 
through FY 1981. 

Affirmative Action Program Plans - In response to specific instruc- 
tions for submission of FY 1981 .six-month program plans, eighty-two- 
agencies submitted ccMnplete plans; three submitted* incomplete plans; 
and, sixteen submitted no plah'k. Affirmative Action Accomplishment 
Reports - This report covers agency accomplishments during the period 
October 1, 1979, through September 30, 1981. ' 

EEOC evipiluated agency accomplishments during FY 1980 and FY 1981 using 
criteria established to assess changes in the percent representation 
of perscins with specified severe disabilities. In FY 1980 and FY 1981 
affirmatiive action program plans, agencies had established goals for 
achievement of specific increasjbs in representation of persons with 
targeted disaMlities. During the period October 1, 1979, through 
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March 31, 1981, the accomplishments of 71 agencies yere satisfactoty 
and nine were unsatisfactory. Two agencies submitted incomplete 
reports, and sixteen submitted no reports. 

The number of handicapped individual s-that is, the combined total for 
persons with targeted disabilities and persons with other handicaps— 
and the number of disabled veterans employed decreased during the 
reporting period. 

Architectural Barriers 

section 502 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as amended, established 
the Architectural and Transportation Barriers Compliance Board 
^AWB^B). The Board's program during most of FY 1981 revolved around 
the Board's overwhelming concern with developing cost-effective 
minimum guidelines and requirements to be the basis of access 
Standards. Several Board meetings were devoted to this rule and . 
several notices were published. 

The Bbard contracted with the National Conference of States on 
Building codes and Standards in September, 1980 to provide uniform 
interpretation and technical assistance on its guidelines and require- 
ments for accessible design. y 

The 24-month, 50-state project, started in March, 1981, began a 
• critical dialogue with the states, and continued into August, 1981, 
reiciing Federal, State, and local code officials in 22 states. Two 
states? Delaware and Nevada, have since adopted the Board's guidelines 
with minor modifications and several states; such as Tennessee anc 
Ue^tucky, have or are considering incorporating portions of the guide- 
lines into th,eir State codes. 

Bnployment Under Federal Co ntracts 

Section 503 of the Rehabilitation "Act of 1973, as amended, requires 
that any contract in excess of $2,500 entered into by a Federal. . 
department or agency for the procurement Of personal property, and 
nonpersonal services for the United States shall contain a provision 
requiring affirmative actipn.-by the contractor to employ and advance 
in employment qualified handicapped individuals. Improvement in 
entoTcerTnt of equal employment opportunity and affirmat ve act on has 
occurred during tlje first two years of the new consolidated office of 
Federal Contract Compliance Programs. 

During the fiSMl year ending September 30, 1981, ^ total of just 
■ under 2,500 complaints of discrimination were received from han^i" 
capped individuals. These related on an almost equal basis to initial 
hirfand termination. In this same period, some 2,386 cases were irv- 
; vestigated, conciliated, and closed. During the .year, the resolution 
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of complaints with backpay as a remedy affected a total of 281 indivi- 
duals and $1,095,574* The total far surpasses any single year since 
the inception o^ Section 503 program. 

Nondiscrimination Under Federal Grants' ' 

Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as amended, prohibits 
discriminatipn against qualified handicapped persons in all programs 
and activities conducted by recipients of Federal financial assist- 
ance. The Office for Civil Rights (OCR) has responsibility for 
enforcing Section 504 in regard to programs and activities receiving 
funds from the Department of Education (ED) . - It also coordinates a 
Department-wide techAbal assistance program designed to encourage 
voluntary compliance with the. Regulations. OCR also works with 
variou:s program agencies within HHS to integrate Section 504 non- 
discrimination requirements into program audits and program adminis- 
tration. , 

Based on a preliminary analysis of regional reports, OCR received 706 
individual complaints alleging" discrimination under Section 504 during 
FY 1981. This compares with 937 complaint^ received in FY 1980. 

During FY 1961, OCR completed action on 679 discrimination complaints 
that raised Section 504 issues. The m6st important issues raised in 
the complaints covered the general categories of employment (recruit- 
ment, selection, and testings demotions and dismissals) and services 
(exclusion of beneficiaries from programs or facilities, physical 
accessibility, and comparability-ef— p rogram s and s ervices) . 

During FY 1981, OCR initiated 65 compliance reviews of hospitals and . 
state health or human services agenf;ies that involved Section 504 
issues. An additional 146 reviews were carried over from FY 1979 and 
FY 1980. During FY 1981, OCR completed 24 compliance reviews covering 
Section 504 issues. 

The issues most commonly addressed in the FY 1981 compliance reviews 
were: (1) admission policies and practices; (2) accessibility/- 
availability of services; (3) differential treatment within programs; 
(4) program planning and administration; (5) employment; and, (6) pro- 
cedural violations. 

Nondiscrimination Under Federal Grants and Programs 
(Department of Justice) 

Executive Order 12250 continued in effect the guidelines for enforce- 
ment of section 504 issued by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in 1978 and transferred them to the Department of Justice. 
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In FY IMl, Coordination Hegulatlona section (CRS) reviewed six agency 
regulations and approved than for publication In the Federal Ref^lster, 
and reviewed and consented on ten other regulations concerning section 
504 whicjh are still under tevisioa. 

CRS also assisted the Office of Revenue Sharing, and the Department of 
Health and Human Services (BHS) , In the development of a training 
course entitled "Discrimination on the Basis of Handicap. In addition,^ 
CRS has collected and Is reviewing training materials on section 504 that 
has been dev^oped or contracted for by HHS and -|j»e Department of Education 
(ED) under Executive Order 11914. 

Nondiscrimination Under Federal Grants a nd PrograAs (Department of Education) 

During FY 1981 OCR received 1435 complaints alleging discrimination on the 
basis of handicap. Of these complaints, 67 percent Involved elementary 
and secondary institutions, 25 percent postsecondary /vocational rehabili- 
tation institutions and 8 percent other education-related institutions. 
Furthermore, there were 1^71 Section 504 complaint closures and over 60 
Section 504 compliance reviews. 

More than 5,00Q persons received training through OCR contractor workshops. 
. In addition, an estimated 12,500 persons were provided training and 
technical assistance information indirectly, through follow-up efforts of 
^proximately 50 percent of those initially trained. T-*^"^"^ 
informational materials disseminated by contractors reached about 225.000 
Scl^ents, beneficiary organizations and others. Regional Technical 
rsBlstance'(RTAS) collectively responded to 14,759 requests technical 
assistance from identified target populations utilizing a variety of 
delivery methods. 

' There were nine new Section 504 projects totaling $3,227 795. P^^^^f 
two Digests <;■.pn^f^^■«nt Ca se-Related Memoranda summarizing significant 
poLcy"decisions.'As part of Vice President Hush's Task °" J^jf.^^^"" 

Review, OCR reviewed Section 504 regulations. Methods of Administration 
relative to Section 504 were also received and approved from all 50 States 
and insular possessions with the exception of two. 

Interagency CoardinatinR Council 

The 1978 Amendments to the Rehabilitation Act added a new section, 507, 
to Title V. The purpose of Section 507 is to maximize effort, promote 
efficiency and eliminate conflict, competition, and duplication among 
t"e vSs Apartments and agencies of the Federal Government responsible 
for Implementing Title V. 

Some of the Council's activities during the """^y^"^;*"^; 

(1) agreed to procedures by which the Equal Employment Opportunity ^ 
Commission review employment provisions of proposed- »8«°«=y ^"^^ P^^^"^ 
to review by the Department of Justice of final agency submissions. 

(2) ^^2ded to the Cen«.. Bureau and the Secretary of Commerce that a 
Pb.t SZs Disability Survey be conducted; (3) agreed to recommend that 
the Fair Labor Standards Act be «nended to permit the Integration of ^ 
-h*lf*rpd workshoD and work activity center clients; and, (4) encouragea cne 
r'eei'siof oHlS^SmTuidellne. By the Architectural and Transport^^^^^^ 
Barriers Conpl lance Board to Be more consistent with the ANSI standard. 
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'introduction 

> ■ 

The public program of Vocational Rehabilitation^ is our major 
governmental effort, on the Federal and State" levels, to provide 
constructive approaches to the complex problems of disability, it 
signifies the nation's^ recognition of its responsibility to provide 
disabled citizens with opportunities to be full participants in the 
world of work and the community in general. 

The legal base for this national rehabilitation effort is the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (P.L. 93-11^, as amended, in 1978, the 
"latest amendment to this Act was passed and is known as the 
Rehabilitation, Comprehensive Services, and Developmental Disabilities 
Amendments of 1978 (P.L. 95-602). Leaders in the field of rehabilita- 
tion have referred to this Public Law as the most important, legisla- 
tion in the decade of the 1970 's to assist handicapped persons. With; 
in this legislation are new opportunities, challenges and benefits 
designed to enhance the development and potentialities of disabled 
individuals and especially those having severe disabilities. The 
scope of the problem and the needs are vast, with an estimated 35 
million pebple (15 percent of the total population) having varying 
levels of chronic disability. More than ten million of these persons 
can be characterized as severely disabled, , with two million people 
being homebound or institutionalized. The combination of an expanding 
role and limitations in available resources requires more efficient 
use of these resources by everyone involved in the rehabilitation 
process at the Federal,. State and local levels. 

The State-Federal rehabilitation partnership has a long history ex- 
tending back to the Smith-Fess Act of 1920. The basic rehabilitation 
legislation within Federal law has grown from that one-page Act to the 
current 71 pages of P.L. 95-602, the rehabilitation aspects of 
Randolph Sheppard, Wagner O'Day, and Social Security laws, and to man- 
dated inter-relationships with numerous other Federal programs under a 
variety of laws. Over tirire the rehabilitation program has experienced 
the following: (1) iErequent movement and reorganization of the pri- 
mary Federal agency in recent years; (2) steady growth in the numbers 
of programs administered and the complexity of program features; (3) 
increased Congressional definition of "priorities"' under the law; (4) 
longstanding as well as new "ad.vocacy" efforts in civil rights, bar-^ 
rier removal, affirmative action and other societal concerns of handi- 
capped people. Broader social and economic trends such as inflation, 
increasing technology in the work place, greater educational opportun- 
ities for disabled children, major medical and health advances, and 
new concepts in service delivery have also changed and ekpanded 
/ehabilitation efforts in many directions. For the disabled citizen 
who wants to become an independent contributing member of the communr 
-ty, assistance is available through the State-Federal rehabilitation 
partnership. 
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Orqaniiatlonal and Administrative Structure 

n 

since the reorganization In mld*1981 of the Rehabilitation Services 
Administration, a single agency focus has evolved fronr a number of 
Federal programs serving people with disabilities. An^ng the main 
benefits of the new organization are clearer lines of authority. In- 
creased coordination of programs serving similar groups. Increased 
accountability for program operations, clearer reporting relation- 
ships, Improv^ed response to communications from the public, more 
effective management support, a clearer concept of the mission and 
more effective relationships with*disabled persons and consumer 
organizations. ^ 

During Fiscal Year 1981 the Rehabilitation ^Services Administration was 
composed of the following units: 

THE OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONElT . 

PLANNING AND POLICY STAFF , 

- Policy Staff ; 

- Planning Staff 

- Evaluation Staff ^ 
MANAGEMENT SERVICES STAFF 



- Budget and Financial Operations Staff 
, - Administrative Management Staff 

THE OFFICE OF PROGRAM OPERATIONS 



- Division of Program Administration 

Data Management Staff 

Basic State Grants Branch 

Social Security Rehabilitation Branch 

Deafness and Communicative Disorders Branch 

- Division of the Blind and Visually Impaired 

Vending Facilities Branch 
Rehabilitation Brahch 

THE OFFICE OF DEVELOPMENTAL PROGRAMS 

- Division of Resource Development 

- Division of Special Projects 

Service Projects Branch 
Independent Living Branch 

REGIONAL ^OFFICES I - X 
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PROGRAM OPERATIONS 



PROGRAM OPERATIONS 



The Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as amended, authorizes grants to the 
States to establish and conduot comprehensive vocational rehabilita- 
tion programs to meet thf "needs of handicapped individuals so that 
such individuals may prepare for and engage ^ii^ gainful employment to 
the extent of their capabilities." The Act places responsibility on 
the Commissioner of Rehabilitation Services Administration for both 
the .management of the Federal aspects of the St^ate-Fe<3eral vocational 
rehabilitation system and monitoring of the manner in which State 
agencies carry out their responsibilities under the law. Regional 
Offices provide technical'assistance and leadership in assisting 
States to, strengthen their Vocational Rehabilitation programs. 

Annual State Plan 

The. Rehabili'ta-tion Act of 1973, as amended, requires each State agency 
designated to administer the vocational rehabilitation program to sub- 
mit a State plan every three years. The State plan for vocational 
rehabilitation services must be approved before a State can receive 
Federal funds. 

The Three Year State Plan is the State unit's presentation of its 
basic assurances and c<»mnitment to the requirements of the Rehabilita- 
tion Act and to program planning and other key activities. The State 
plan is also the major point of reference for the Rehabilitation 
Services Administration as it monitors State unit performance with 
respect to setting and achieving priority goals, program operations 
and the delivery of vocational rehabilitation services, especially to 
individuals who are severely handicapped. 

IWRP Developmeats 

The Rehabilitation Act gf 1973, as amended, also requires that an 
Individualized Written Rehabilitation Program (IWRP) be developed for 
all handicapped individuals served. The IWRP contains infotmation 
about the process involved in making decisions about the rehabilita- 
tion goal and intermediate objectives that are planned to help reach 
that goal. It also i^lentifies the vocational rehabilitation services^ 
that will be provided to aid the client in achieving the goal and pro- 
vides the basis for measuring the client's progress toward the goal in 
terms of specific objectives. 

Organizational Location of State VR Aqencjifs 



There are 82 State 'ag'encies administer in^^cational rehabilitation , 
programs in the 50 States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands and the Commonwealth of Northern Mariana Islands. 

In many States, there are* two agencies - one for people who are blind, 
the other for people with any other disability. In most States, a 
single ^ 
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rehabilitation agency provides services to persons with any ^ 
disability, including blindness. . 

ECONOMIC GAINS THROUGH VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 



I 



Benefits for individual's ■ ^ ■ 

It is estimated that lifetime earnings for persons rehabilitated in 
Fiscal Year 1980 through the State-Federal program will improve by 
$10.4 for every dollar spent on services for all clients whose cases 
were closed in that year. This was the fifth consecutive year for * 
which the projected benefit/cost ratio has been greater than $10:1 but 
less than $11:1. On the. whole. State rehabilitation agencies have 
been fairly successful in maintaining the benefit/cost ratios With-in 
the narrow range cited above despite a) rising costs, b^ decreasing, 
numbers of persons bein^ i^ehabilitated and c) increasing proportions 
of' severely 'disabled persons for whom remunerative outcomes are less 
likely. The Fiscal Year 1980 projectipn of $10.4:1, however, was 
$ol5:l_less than^he projection fox the' previous year. The main reason 
for this decline was a loss in the number of rehabilitations between 
the two years of 11,200. in light of an additional los^ of 21,200 
rehabilitations in Fiscal Tfear 1981, another decline in the . 
benefit/cost ratio is expected, quite possibly something below -$10:1, 
when the latest earnings and cost data become available. (See section 
below on benefit/cost ratios for a fuller explanation.) 

Benefits for Government 

in the first year -after case closure, persons rehabilitated in Fiscal 
Year 1980 are expected to pay to Federal, State and local governments 
an estimated $211.5 million more in income, payroll and sales taxes 
than they would have paid had they not been rehabilitated, in 
addition, another $68.9 million will be saved as a" result of decreased 
dependency on public support payments and institutional care. The 
grand total first year benefit to governments,' therefore, will be 
$280 4 million. At this rate, the total governmental benefit will 
equal the total Federal, State and third-party cost of rehabilitation 
for Fiscal Year 1980 closures in four years. The projected 
governmental benefits in subsequent years, however, would be expected 
to declinejbecause of known and expected losses in «habilitations. 

■R«>nef i t/Cost Ratios, Fiscal Yea rs 1971 to- 1980 / 

~ * \ ^ 

The Rehabilitative Services Administration makes annual estimates of 
the cost-beneficial st^us of the State-Federal Program. Currently, 
-it utilizes a very simple, straightforward methodology which focuses 
on only one among many benefits of vocational rehabilitation to 
produce its benefit/cost ratios. 1/ This benefit is the proDected 
increase in lifetime earnings of 

1/ Other economic benefits such as returns to government are also 
calculated and are shown in the paragraph immediately above. 
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Mhabilitated persons attributed to their receipt of 'vocational reha- 
bilitation services under the State-Federal Program, per dollar of 
expenditure on all persons for whom services ar« terminated. Even 
•this lesS than comprehensive effort dramatically reveals the impres- 
sive gains that disal?led persons derive from tl\is pro^ramr as the 
benefit/cost ratios have ranged from 10:1 to nearly fAil in the ten 
years shown in Table 1 undergone series of assumption^,. * 

) ^ ^ . . ■ 

One -finding derived from Table 1 is that the projected ben^^^it/cost 
ratios generally rise and fall with increases or decreases in the 
number of persons who are rehabilitated. .It is highly probable, 
therefore, that whep projections basecl on earnings and cost data for 
Fiscal Year 1981 can be made, that the benefit/cost ratio will decline 
again« perhaps below 10:1, because the number of rehabilitations' fell 
sharply by nearly eight percent to about 256,000 for that year. Other 
economic beiiiefits based on group earnings for a diminishing number of 
persons may alsa be expected to decline'^such as payroll, sales and 
income tax payments to governments made by disabled individuals^ 
Reductions in public support among the disabled resulting from Reha- 
bilitation may, concurrently, become less propdunced. 

/ ■ ' . * 

Another way to view Table 1 and, in particular, the benefit/cost 
ratios in column (4) is to note that the ratios have ranged narrowly 
frdm 10.1 to 1 to 10.9 to 1 in the last five years despite the persis- 
tent decline in rehabilitations in each year but one. Thii^ means that 
State rehabilitation agencies have thus far been fairly successful in 
combatting the effects of decreased numbers of clients and relentless- 
ly increasing costs by obtaining jobs for rehabilitated clients at 
wage levels that have risen nearly as much, as have costs through the 
years. For example, the increase in tfte projected improvement in 
lifetime earnings between Fiscal Year 1976 and Fiscal Year 198C was 30 
percent compared to an increase of 36 percent in projected total costs 
on all closures, and a loss of nearly nine percent in persons' rehabil- 
itated between the same two years. 

It must be noted that nC earnings are calculated or assumed, in the 
in-house RSA methodology for the one individual in seven iaho is 
traditionally rehabilitated as a homemakejc./ The rehabilitation costs 
on these individuals, however, are incorporated into all cost projec- 
tions. The highly probable future declines in the cost-beneficial 
status of the State-Federal Program can be offset, at least in part, 
by encouraging State agencies to find wagepaying employment for higher 
proportions of their clients. • This should have the salutary effect of 
not only maximizing the bene£it/co8t ratio but also intensifying the: 
eng>loyment and wage-finding efforts of State agencies on behalf of 
their clients. 
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Tablt 1 - Sumiwiry of Benefit/Cost Ratios: 
State-Federal Program^ of Vocational Rehabilitation,^ ^ 
Fiscal Years 1971 - 1980 







. IMPROVED 


TOTAL costs 


BENEFIT/ 


fiscaI 

YEAR 


REHABILITA- 
TIONS ■ 

(1) 


LIFETIME 
. EARNINGS 
($ BULLIONS) 


ON ALL. . 

closures 
($ billi6ns) 

(3) 


COST RATIOS 

(2)/(3) - 

(4) 


1980 


277,136 


$11,535 


91. lOo 




1979 


288,32'5 


11.567 


1.066 


10.9 


1978 


?94,396 


, 10.890 


1,005 


10.8 


1977 


2^,202 


9.650 


.954 


10.1 


1976 


303, 3p« 


8,869 


^815' 


10.9 


1975 


324,039 


9.094 


.802 


11.3 


1974 


361,138 


■^9.867 


.748 


13.2 


1973 


360,726 


8.852 


.652 


13.6 


1972 


326,138 


7,201 


.538 


' ' 13.4 


1971 


291.272 


5.872 


.480 


%^ 
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Reductions in Purchasing Power of Vocational Rehabilitation Services 

In 1981 r the Consumer Price Index (CPI) , one of the most widely used 
measures of changes in the purchasing power of the consumer doller, 
advanced to 272.4 since the base statistical year of 1967 (Table 2). 
Five years earlier , the Index stood at 170«5« This means that goods 
and services that cost $170.5 ir 1976 cost 272.40 in 1981. in the 
same time span, the purchasing power of the total Federal and State VR 
dollar (including Trust Funds and SSI monies) declined by 30.3 percent 
from $627.7 million to $437.6 million (in terms of the 1967 dollar), 
despite an increase in actual expenditures from $1.1 billion to $1.2 
billion. The decline in purchasing power has occurred in each year 
''subsequent to Fiscal Year 1975 and' was particularly striking in the 
last three years when double-^iigit inflation has affected the 
economy. Contributing to the most recent loss in purchasing power has 
been a decrease in actual expenditures in the last two years, in the 
years before Fiscal Year 1975, the purchasing power of the VR dollar 
typically increased, even after allowance for inflation. (See Tables 
2 and 3 for more detail.) 

Importantly, about the same time that real (deflated) VR expenditures 
began to decline, the number of cases served and rehabilitated also 
started to fall (Table 2). For example, cases served fell by 0.5 
percent in Fiscal Year 1976, 2.7 percent in Fiscal Year 1977, 3.0 
percent in Fiscal Year 1978, 3.5 percent in Fiscal Year 1979, 2.9 
percent in Fiscal Year 1980 and 5.2 percent in Fiscal Year 1981 (Table 
3) . One factor in this caseload decline is the mandated program em- 
phasis on serving increasing numbers of severely disabled persons for 
whom services are more costly than for the non-severely disabled. The 
inflationary factor, however, would appear to be the greater 
contributor to the overall caseload contraction. 

It seems clear, therefore, that some combination of additional 
funding, program efficiencies and greater use of similar benefits is 
needed to halt the six-year decline in cases served. 
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Tibit 2. Vocational rthabllltatlon program txptndlturcs: Actual 
and dcflattd b> tht Consumtr Prict Indtx (CPI); casts 
strvtd and rthabllltattd. Fiscal Ytars 1967-1 981 



Fiscal 
^ Ytar 


Exptndlturts 1/ 
($ Million) 


ConsuiMr 
Prict Indtx ^ 


Dtflattd 
Exptndlturts 
(S Million) 


Casts 
Strvtd 

(000) 


Ptrsons 
nvnsD III Ml bvu 

(000) 


1981 


l .li3-9 3/ 


272.4 


437.6 


1.038.2 


255.9 


1 960 


1 .202,3 3/ 


246.8 


487.2 


1 .095.1 


277.1 


1979 


1.238.2 


217.4 


569.5 


1.127.6 


288.3 


1978 


1.152.5 


195.4 


596.6 


1.168.0 


294.4 


1977 


1.111.0 


181.5 


612.1 


1.204.5 


291 .2 


1976 


1.062.0 . 


170.5 


627.7 


1 .238.4 


303.3 . 


1975 


1 .021 .3 


161.2 


633.5 


1.244.3 


324.0 


1974 


877.5 


147.7 


594.1 


1.201.7 


361.1 


1973 


772.6 


133.1 


580.5 


1.176.4 


360.7 


1972 


727.2 


125.3 


580.4 


1.111.0 


326.1 


1971 


655.7 


121!^ 


540.6 


1 .001 .7 


291.3 


1970 


578.7 


116.3 


497.6 


875.9 


267.0 


1969 


473.4 


^ 109.8 


431 .2 


781 .6 


241 .4 


1968 


393.1 


104.2 


377.2 


680.4 


207.9 


, 1967 


313.7 


100.0 


313.7 


569.9 


173.6 



1/ Includts F^dtral and StaU txptndlturts for Basic Support aiv4 Innovation 
and txpanslon grants and Ftdtral txptndlturts undtr SoclaVStcurlty Trust 
Fund and SuppltMtntal Stcurlty IncoMt ^nds. , 

2/ All urban consuntrs Indtx. 

3/ Exptndlturts tstlMtttd from tMounts approprlattd. 
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Tibit 3« '— Annual ptrctnt ehangt: ProgrtM txptndlturts* actual 
and dtflaUd by CPl\ casts strvtd and rthabllltated^ 
Fiscal Vttrs 19i8-1981 



r 

Fiscal 
Ytar 


P IK € E N T C N A N 8 C F K 0 


M P II I 0 K 


YEAR 




. tuptndlturts 1/ 


Consuatr 
Frict Indtx 2/ 


Dtflattd 

Exptndlturts 


Casts 
Strvtd 


Ptrsons 
RthablllUttd 


1981 


. 0.91 


♦10. 4« 


-10. 2t 


- 5.21 


- 7.7X 


1980 


- 2.9 


♦13.5 


-14.5 


- 2.9 


. 3.9 


1979 


♦ 7.4 


♦11.3 


- 4.5 


- 3.5 


. 2.1 


1978 . 


♦ 3.7 


♦ 7.7 


- 2.5 


- 3.0 


♦ 1.1 


1977 


♦ 4.6 


♦ 6.5 


-2.5 


- 2.7 


- 4.0 


1976 


♦ 4.0 • 


♦ 5.8 / 


- 0.9 


- 0.5 


- 6.4 


197S 


♦16.4 


♦ 9.1 


♦ 6.6 


♦ 3.6 


-10.3 


1974 


♦13.6 


♦11.0 


♦ 2.3 


♦ 2.1 


♦ 0.1 


1973 


♦ 6.2 


♦ 6.2 


3/ 


♦ 5.9 


♦10.6 


1972 


♦10.9 


♦ 3.3 


♦ 7.4 


♦10.9 


♦12.0 


1971 


♦i:si.3 


♦ 4.3 


♦ 8.6 ' 


♦14.4 


♦ 9.1 


1970 


♦22.2 


♦ 5.9 


♦15.4 


♦12.1 


♦10.6 


1969 . 


♦20.4 


♦ 5.4 


♦14.3 


♦14.9 


♦16.1 


1968 


♦25.3 


♦ 4.2 


♦20.2 


♦19.4 


♦19.8 



1/ Includts Ftidtral and Statt txptndlturts for Basic Support and Innovation 
and txpanslon grants and Ftdtral txptndlturts undtr Social Stcurlty Trust 
Fund and Suppltatntal Stcurlty Incont funds. 

2/ All urban consuatrs Indtx. 

3/ Incrtast Itss than 0.05 ptrctnt. 
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SECTION 110 
BASIC VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION PROGRAM 
Federal Funds $1,047,844,000 

The Total funding available for Program Operations activities in FY 
1981 was $1,047,844,000 and was distributed as follows: 

1980 1981 

Basic State Grants $817,484,000 $854,259,000 

Innovation and Expansion 11,775,000 

services Projects 28,348,000 29,860,000 

Training of Rehabilitation Personnel 28,500,000 21,675,000 

independent Living (Part B) 15>000,000 ^J'^SJ';;; 

social security Disability 113,268,000 87,050,000 

Insurance Program (Trust Fund) 

supplementary Security Income Program 55,000,000 37,000^000 

$1,069,375,000 $1,047,844,000 

This amount was approximately $21 million less than the previous 
fiscal year, or a decrease of 2 percent, not takihg the inflation 
factor into account. 

In the Basic State grant area, an increase of $36.8 million for grants 
to States was more than offset by a reduction of $44.2 million of 
appropriations from Social Security monies. 

Discretionary grant programs were reduced by $14.1 million, which 
included the elimination of the Innovation and Expansion grant program 
and a substantial reduction in the training program for rehabilitation 
personnel. _ _ 

in order to offset reductions in funds added efforts were initiated to 
improve financial and programmatic management and employment and 
placement activities. 

The Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as amended,, authorizes the allocation 
of Federal funds on a formula basis with a 20 percent State fund 
matching requirement (80 percent Federal - 20 percent State) for the 
administration of a program of wide ranging services to assist handi- 
capped individuals to prepare for and engage in gainful occupations. 
The en«>hasis is on providing services to individuals with the most 
severe handicaps. There are 82 State VR agencies, of which 25 serve 
only the blind. 

Structure of Services 

Rehabilitation services are provided on an individual basis, tailored 
to the distinct and specific needs of each disabled person based on 
evaluation of rehabilitation potential. State agency professional 
staff 
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provide r«f«rral, counseling and guidance and placement services. 
They also coordinate and authorize the acquisition of needed services 
from other public programs or purchase the required services on a 
fee-for-service basis from the private sector. 'Oxe range of such 
services includes, but is not limited to: Physical and mental restor- 
ative services s^jch as medical and corrective surgical treatment, hos- 
pitalization, prosth^ic, orthotic and other assistive devices, physi- 
cal and occupational therapy and psychological services; training, 
including personal and, work adjustment; maintenance; transportation; 
reader services and orientation and mobility services for the blind; 
interpreter services for the deaf; tools, equipment and initial stock; 
telecommunications, sensory and other technological aids; and post- 
employment services. 

Eligibility for services is based on the existence of a disability 
constituting a substantial handicap to employment and a reasonable 
expectation that the provision of vocational rehabilitation services 
will result in employment. Further studies may be necessary to assist 
counselors and clients in jointly develQping an individualized reha- 
bilitation program. The rehabilitation counselor is the key staff 
member in making the eligibility determination, developing with the 
handicapped person an individualized written rehabilitation program, 
managing the arrangements for services, counseling and guiding the 
individual, assistng the client through successful placement on the 
job and providing necessary post-employment services to assist in 
maintaining employment. 

The Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as amended, also requires that an 
Individualized Written Rehabilitation Program (IWRP) be developed for 
all handicapped individuals served. The IWRP contains relevant infor- 
mation about the client, the process involved in making decisions 
about the rehabilitation goal and intermediate objectives that are 
planned to help reach that goal. It also identifies the vocational 
rehabilitation services that will be provided to aid the client in 
achieving the goal and provides the basis for measuring the client's 
progress toward the goal in terms of specific objectives. 

PROGRAM AUDITS 

During Fiscal Year 1981, the Office of the Inspector General conducted 
22 audits of the rehabilitation program. Audits were conducted in 
Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, 
Puerto Rico, South Carolinai Texas, Utah and Washington. 

Fifteen of the 22 audits concerned financial operations, and an addi- 
tional four audits involved both financial and programmatic aspects. 
Generally, the findings involved poor internal controls, overpayments, 
unauthorized charges, ineligible costs, incorrect allocation of 
indirect costs, unallowable costs and invalid obligations. 
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individual VR State agencies continued to experience problems with the 
provision of rehabilitation services. Six of the 22 audits involved 
programmatic findings. These results generally concerned questionable 
•eligibility of clients, similar benefits not always considered, cases 
closed in status 26 withoujt substantial services, and incorrect clas- 
sification of cases as severely disabled. Although some of these 
findings represent serious problems, the programmatic area is some- 
times subject to challenge. Most findings have been concurred with by 
the State agencies and appropriate adjustments hve been made to the 
Federal account, generally within six months. Eight of- the 22 audits 
involved*-special proj^ts or the vending stand program, leaving only 
14 concerning mainly the basic program under Title I. 

It should also be noted that RSA has sustained 66.7 percent of the 
auditor's findings among those audits closed in FY 1981. RSA sus- 
tained $1/765,256 of the monetary exceptions, out of a total of 
$2,647*663 of findings for those audits which were closed. 

CASELOAD ACTIVITIES IN STATE VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION AGENCIES 

While there was some ambiguity in caseload trends in Fiscal Year 1980, 
the patterns observed in Fiscal Year 1981 were most clear. New cases, 
caseload levels and the number of persons served and rehabilitated all 
shrank to volumes last seen in the period from Fiscal Year 1969 to 
Fiscal Year 1971. 

Even caseloads of severely disabled persons\ the most important target 
group singled out in the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, were not spared. 
Their numbers, too, declined in Fiscal Year 1981 in terms of new 
cases, caseload levels and cases served and rehabilitated. The rate 
of decline for the severely disabled, howeyer, was not as steep as for 
other clients,, and their proportions among all clients continued to 
rise. J 

There were only two major caseload items for which increases in Fiscal 
Year 1981 were noted. They were persons not accepted for vocational 
rehabilitation services and persons not rehabilitated after having 
been declared eligible for services. These negative-outcome trends, 
combined with continuing reductions in the number of persons accepted 
for services and the number rehabilita,ted, served to produce the 
second lowest rate of acceptance into^the rehabilitation program ever 
recorded, and the lowest rate of rehabilltatioiv among active cases 
closed in thirty-five years. Stated briefly, individuals referred for 
services are now less likely to be accepted for them,, and, if 
accepted, are less likely to be rehabilitated. 

New Cases 

New cises, however defined, dropped sharply in Fiscaf Year 1981 from 
the preceding year. Fiscal Year 1980 intakes,- interestingly, were 

s 

NOTE: All figures in this section are rounded to the nearest hundred 
cases. 



greater than in Fiscal Year 1979. With Fiscal Year 1981, however, the 
•arlier declining trends ^id hot merely resume, but were so extensive 
that, except for the small group of extended evaluation cases, they 
represented the lowest , intake in twelve years*. 

More specifically, new referrals to State agencies in Fiscal Year 1981 
numbered 811,400, a lops of 100;000 from the prior year (down 10.1 
percent) and the smallest such cohort since Fiscal Year 1969. At 
their heig>(yi^in Fiscal Year 1975, new referrals stood at 1,214,800. 

Persons newly applying for rehabilitation services in Fiscal Year 1981 
totalled 638,500, a loss of 84,000 from the year before"^ (down 11. 7 
percent) , also the smallest such number iiince Fiscal Year 1969. The 
7 all-time high in new applicants was recorded in Fi.scal Yeat 1975 with 
885,700 cases. 

Applicants accepted for vocational rehabilitation services in Fiscal 
Year 1981 numbered 373,300, a decrease of 39,000 from the prior year 
(down 9.5 percent) r also the smallest such intake since Fiscal Tear 
1969. State agencies accepted 534,500 pe^rsons for services in Fiscal 
Year 1975, the historical high for this caseload measure. 

Even the typically small number of persons selected for ext^ded 
evaluation to determine eligibility for basic services fell by 6,000 
to 35,200, a decline^ of 15.0 percent. This minor caseload measure had 
seemed to be relatively impervious to change in recent years until the 
Fiscal Year 1981 experience which represented the lowest such intake 
in seven years. ^ 

Caseload Levels ' 

With new cases entering State agency caseloads in heavily reduced 
' voluifii^s, it is not surprising that the numbers of persons in various 
stages of the rehabilitation process on the last day of the fiscal 
year have also decreased. 

For example, the number of persons whose application for services had 
not yet been processed as of September 30, 1.981, stood at 257,600, a 
loss of 40,000 from the same date a year earlier, ' or 13. 3 percent. 
o This was the smallest end-of-year balance for applicants since Fisqal 
Year 1969. In. comparison, there were 3S7,700 persons in the applicant 
status on June 30, 1975 (the end of Fiscal Year 1975) ^t he highest 
such figure recorded. ^% 

In addition, some 624,700 persons were in the active statuses on 
September 30, 1981, a loss of 40^000 from the same date one year 
earlier, or 6.9 percent. This was the smallest active caseload 
balance since the end of Fiscal ifear 1971. On June 30, 197S, some 
778,400 persons were actively being providedT rehabilitation services, 
the all-time high level. 

Even cases^'in receipt of extended evaluation services 6n September 30, 
1981, declined to 27,200, a loss of 5,000 from the year before, or 
15.6 perbent, the lowest such level in seven years. 
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Cases Served 

The number of persons spending some time in the active statuses during 
-Fiscal Year 1981, whether or not their cases were closed out, was 
1,039,200, a loss* of 57,000, or 5.2 percent from the previous year. 
Tiis was the lowest total since Fiscal Year 1971, and it marked the 
sixth consecutive y.ear of a decline from the all-time high figure of 
1,244,300 persons served in Fiscal Year 1975.^ 

•i 

If the number of persons accepted for services in Fiscal Ye^ 1982 
does not *qual the 373,300 accepted in Fiscal Year 1981 losses in- . 
i;hi8 measure have occurred in five of the l«t six years) , then the 
limber of persons served in Fiscal Year 1982 will fall below one 
million for the first time in twelve years. 

Outcomes of the Rehabilitation process 

While the number of persons «iccepted for .services dropped by 9.5 
percent to 373,300 in Fiscal Year 1981, as observed earlier, the 
number of persons turned dowh for services was 492,500, an increase of 
0.4 percent from Fiscal Year 1980. This meant that the acceptance 
rate (i.e., the percent of cases processed for eligibility that were 
accepted for services) fell to 43.1 percent in Fiscal Year 1981 
•compared to 45.7 percent the year before. At 43.1 percent, Fiscal 
Year 1981's acceptance rate was the second lowest in the 39 years for 
which this statistic has been available with the previous low of 42.2 
percent recorded five years earlier. For approximately twenty years 
from the mid-1950 's to the mid-1970 's the acceptance rate hovered 
around the fifty percent mark, but Fiscal Year 1981 was the ninth year 
in a row below that level. 

The number of persons successfully rehabilitated in Fiscal Year 1981 
was 255,900, a loss of more than 21,000 from the preceding ye«r, or 
7.7 percent. This was simultaneously the fewest number of rehabilita- 
tions since Fiscal Year 1969 and second greatest one-year decline in 
the history of the program which began in Fiscal Year 1921. During 
this sixty-year time span declines in persons rehabilitated for three 
or more consecutive years have occurred only four times, and two of - 
those streaks were experienced within the last seven years. Although 
losses were registered in five consecutive years from Fiscal Year 1926 
through Fiscal Year 1930, there never before has been a seven-year 
period when the number of persons rehabilitated has declined in as 
many as six of those seven years. 

The number of persons whose cases were close not rehabilitated in 
Fiscal Year 1981 was 157,800 representing an/increase of J. 3 percent 
from the year before, one of only two key caseload f '^^f f ""^^^ 
a rise. This increase, combined with the decrease in rehabilitations, 
led to a lowered rehabilitation rate of 61.9 percent in Fiscal Year 
1981. That is, 61.9 percent of the active cases closed that year were 
of rehabilitated persons (and 38.1 percent of persons not rehabili- 
tated) . The rehabilitation rate in the four prior years ranged 
narrowly from 64.0 percent to 64.9 percent. 



TtaM, thm riscml TMr 19il ^xpmsLmtucm r«pr«Miitt4 4 distinct brtak 
vitH tbm CMMt P4ist fot this aMasurs* Th« last tim. that ths 
cshabilatioQ cats ftU bslov 62 psresnt was in Fiscal Tsar 194 6« 

Caseloads of Ss^csly Disahlsd Pscsons 

tbm dsdinss notsd abovs also aff tctsd that portion o£ ths cassload 
■ads op of ss^rsly disablsd parsons; howsv«r, thsss dsclinss wars 
■ttch Isss proQouncsd« For axanpls, 138,400 ssvsrsly disablsd parsons 
iMrs rahabilitatsd in Fiscal Tsar 19$1, a loss of aiors than 4,000 
parsons Srosi tha pracading yaar, or 2«9 parcant (cooparad to a 1«7 
parcant dacraasa o^rarall) « This was tha sacond yaar in a row of a 
diKtaasa in this kay targat group and tha fawast rahabilitatiocis sines 
Fiscal Taar ld77« Tha ssvarsly disablad accountad for S4«l parcant of 
all parsons rshabilita^tad in Fiscal Taar 1981, tha highast proportion 
obaarvad in tha aight yaars for which this statistic has baar^^ 
availabla. 

Tha auBbar of sa^r aly di^iablad diants providad ?ahabilitation 
aarricas in Fiscal Taar 1981 was 600,700, a loss of mora thah fiva 
thoosand from tha yaar bafora, or 0«9 parcant^ Tbis was tha sacond 
ceosacutiTa yaarly dacraass* Tha sa^raraly disablad cosprisad S7«9 
pareant of all parsons sarvad in Fiscal Taar 1981, tha highast such 
pareantaga in tha six ysars durin<g< which this sarias has baan 
aTailabla. 

Tha auobar of sa^raly disaiblsd pmssonM nawly aceaptad for aarricas in 
Fiscal Taar 1981 vas 224,300, a dacraasa of only 400 from tha prior 
yaar, or 0.2 parcant* saw savara casas hsva baan fairly consistsnt in 
tha -aix yaars of availabla data, ranging narrowly froa {t24,1kS00 to 
226,300 for fira of thosa yaars* (Tha intaka in Fiscal Taar 1977 was 
214,800} Of all parsons nawly aceaptad for aarricas in Fiscal Tsar 
IStl, 60«1 parcant wara sararaly disablsd. This was tha highast 
pareantaga yat racordad. 

Aa with tha( tqtal casaload, an incraasa in ssvarsly disablad indirid«» 
oals not rahabilitatad in Fiscal Taar 1981 %ms notad* This huabar was 
fS,S00, a gain of 4,000 ovar tha yaar bafora, or 4«S parcant and tha 
highast figura yat racordad. Tha incraasa in non^rahabilitations and 
tha dacraaaa in rahabilitations producsd a lowarad rahabilitation rata 
amg tha saTsraly disablad of ^9.2 parcant* This was tbs first tins 
tha rata has arar dippad balov 60 parcant « 

On Saptmbar 30, 1981, thara wara 366,900 aevaraly disablad parsons in 
recalpt of rababilitatlon sarvlcas. This was soma 5,000 parsons lass 
than on tha sama data In tha pravlous yaar, a dadlna o£ 1.4 parcant. 
It iiarkad" tha sacond consacutlva dacllna In this aftd'-of-yaar caseload 
aaasura. Of all cas^ In tha actlva statusas on SaptanBar 30, 1981 
58 « 9 parcant wara of savaraly disabled parsons, the highest such 
pareantaga enumerated £n the six years of available data. 
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CaMloads ot s«v«r«ly disabltd parsons h*va, until cacantly, bwn • 
SJJSr^hiawId firoi tha affacSa of reductions in tha purchasing powar 
of tha cahabilitation doUar and varioua aconomy maasuras. bacauaa 
laecaaain? Stata agancy af£octa wata fiocuaaad this ^l*^"*^^' ^ 
JSp' aowavar, tiair numbars, too, hava 4acliiied in tha last two 
v«ars, albait at nodast ratas. Wa- «tata agancias to targat avac 
highar proportions of thair vuln-acabla rasourcas toward tha savaraly 
disablad in Fiscal Yaar. 1982^ this would likaly nodarata tha axpactad 
daelina' in such casas. 



SERVICES TO BLIND WTO VISUALLY HANDICAPPED 

in accordanca with tha- provisions of tha RahabU^tation Jc^ "Jf' ^ 
aa^ asMndad, continuad aaphasis is baing placad on tha rahabUitation ^ 
of IS; saiaraly handicappad individuals. Tha Rahabilitatlon Sarvica. 
jidaiaistration and tha Stata aganeias continua to eoncantrata on 
davaloping naw and axpandad job oppoctunitias for blind and visually 
iSBairad individuals. A graatar aaphasis is baing placad on tha 
tttinxation of today's taehaology which will allow tha blind and 
visually handicappad individual to antar naw araaa of compatitlva 
taploymant. Utilisation of racantly davalopad alactronic davicaa is. 
affoedad particular ixoportanca. 

tha Rahabilitatlon Sarvieas Administration also works axtanaivaly with 
othar govaminant of f icas in tarms of concaptualizing and davaloping 
* audlbla or braiUa printout systaaa which will provida naw amployrnant 
araas for blind pars^As. 

Saction 311 

SmVIC E ^ T0-T5E OLDER BUND POPOLATIOK ^ 

Tha 1978 Aaandnants to tha Rahabilitation Act craatad Saction^ 
311(a) (l)r raplacing Saction 304(b)(1) which providad, in part, for 
spacial projacts to sarva tha oldar blind population.. Major c|^gas 
inltlatad by tha Aawndaants prohibit tha considaration of aga and 
•ocatlonai potantial of individuals for racaiving aarvicaa undar tha 
pr^acts. S^ar this progra., a-phasis wiU ba shiftad fro. tha oldar 
blind population to tha nulti-handicappad" blind population, which may 
iaclu4a »*gmmnta of tha oldar blind population in • addressing tha 
■ttlti-faandicappad blind. 

During n 1981 sav^n projacts wara in oparation, six wara continuation 
orolacts carried over from thair first or second year of oparation and 
With one project funded for the first year. Of the six continuation 
• projects three are in their third yeas of oparation and will have 
their rede ral funding terminated at the close of FY 1981. 

ERIC - . " 



IMTIONAL EVALUATION OP VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION PROGIUMS 
PROVIDING SERVICES TO BLIND AND VISUALLY HANDICAPPED PEOPLE - 



JHK International Corporation was contracted to develop and conduct an 
•valuation of St^te Vocational rehabilitation agencies that provide 
services to blind and visually^ iiiq;>aired persons. Data were collected 
froai air the State agen^es relative to services available; agency 
MinageMntr progran direction; and systems for delivery of services. 
Ooaprehensive services were conducted through- on-site visits to nine 
agencies. . ^ 

Findings and recommendations resulting from the study were submitted 
during Fiscal Year 1981. Among the most iiq)ortant and significant 
findings^and recommendations drawn from the study aire: 

Findinqs^ ^ 

o Blind'Clients are served better in .sp^ialixed ca8eload0« 

o Length^f time in the rehabilit^ition process and cost of 
services are related. . 

'o visually handicapped clients are 4^ satisfied with 

rehabilitation services as other handicapped clientf . 

o Jhe type of administrative structure of State rehabilitation 
agencies has only a slight relationship to program outcomer. 

o There is no evidence to indicate that any one type of agency 
iSvroore cost effective than another. 

Recommendation s 

o Blind^and visually handicapped rehabilitation clients should 
be served in specialized casei^oads made up of these 
^ disability groups. 

ft 

ro The assumption that combined agencies are more cost effective 
is open to serious question. 

o More.#xtensive in-service training should be made available 
to ifehabilitation counselors and to Regional Office staff. 

o Coqnunication among the Federal]^ Regional and estate 

cdiiponents of the vocational rehabilitation system serving 
blind and visually impaired clients needs to be strengthened. 




Technology Utilization Preogram in RSA for Handicap?^ individuals 

m June 1978, a new RSA-wide program was established to demonstrate 
thh application of available technology as a means of assisting handi- 
capped employees .to increase their functional capabilities and to 
generally enhance their employment potential. The program began with 
' the RSA Buteaq for Blind and Visually HanjJicapped and the Deafness and 
communicative Disordt^ Office. The equipment which was P^'^c'j-f^f Jf^ 
beinS used by ijsA haridlcapped persons on a daily basis. ' It is located 
in the Bureau of Blind and Visually handicapped and at other locations 
in the Mary E. Switzer Building and collectively may. be called a Media 
Center." 

' Rehabilitation practitioners, supervisors from State and Federal 
agencies and even persons from fpreign countries have visited to learn 
how new and available technology can be utilized to assist handicapped 
individuals to function more independently land effectively in their 
jobs. • J , • 

Disabled persons in RSA have beeh surveyed to determine their partic- 
ular needs as well as their desire to parti9ipate in this voluntary 
and experimental program. Modifications to the working environment, 
along with the installation of special furniture designed to meet the 
needs of the particular disability of the RSA staff members were 
accomplished. The innovative program was inspired by Central Office 
•taff and has been implemented successfully. Strong evaluation and 
continuing research components will be maintained during the current 
fiscal year. J 

The program serves ,to emphasize R^'s commitment to reasonable accom- 
• modation -as well as the willingness to provide the equipment which 
will improve the independeiice, effectiveness and quality of life of 
its handicapped employees. 
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The Development and Expansion offEmpldfaieht Opportunities for 
Blind and Visually impaired Individuals 



During the past year, strong efforts Have continued by staff of the 
Division for Blind and .Visually Iropa^ired to develop and expand job 
opportunities for this populatiojl^^ in. traditional areas and in new 
innovative occupations. Howeverir the most important factor in the' 
overall placemient process remains the need for the client to develop 
specific salable job skills io' his or her optimum level. The Tax 
Service Ri»presentative Training Program designed to prepare persons to 
work with the Internal Revenue Service was initiated by a Rehabilita- 
t ion ^,Ser vices Adipinistration grant to Arkansas Enterprises for the 
Blind.- .During the past 12 to 13 years about 230 blind and visually 
impaired individuals have been employed as TSRs in the various IRS 
offices throughout the country. Arkansas Enterprises for the Blind 
has remained the training facility. A four^eek evaluation is 
required before the person can enroll in the training course. After 
successful completion of the program the individual usually enters 
enqployment at the GS-4 level which has a beginning salary of $10,963. 
The career^ ladder goes to GS-7 which presently Starts at $15,193. The 
more advanced position, which some persons have moved on to, is the 
Tax Service Specialist which is at the GS-9 level. The beginning 
salary here is $18,585. This position requires expertise in a 
particular aspect of tax law such as corporate law. For further 
advancement the person would have to move ' into some other 
mid-management position — GS-9/10. 

currently in the United States there are approximately 2,000 individ- . 
uals who are within the accepted definition of legal blindness and 
mrk as computer programmers. About 1,000 of these persons have no 
vision to assist in the performance of job duties, while the remaining 
1,000 do have at least some sight to help with the carrying out of 
work activities. 

Early in 1981 an agreement was finalized between the Division for ^ ^ 
Blind and Visually Impaired of the Rehabilitation Services Administra- 
tion and the Central Office of the Department of the Army that its 
appropriate staff members would review and then circulate to its many 
installations throughout the country the applications of qualified 
blind individuals seeking employment as computer programmers. The 
candidates are required to have successfully completed a recognized 
computer course and they should be clients of vocational rehabilita- 
tion agencies. Because the actual hiring authority is vested in the 
staff of an installati'on. Central Office persons are unable to assure 
the degree of special consideration which will be 'given to the appli- 
cant. However, they will clearly strongly promote the hiring of 
qualified blind individuals in this work capacity and whenever 
^ssible they will give any other type of support. Because there are 
many Army activities throughout the country which employ computer 
prograaners, it appears that the agreement, in time, will result in 
the securing of a considerable number of satisfactory positions. 
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rn iQii ..h. Wisconsin Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult Educa- . 

io ' Ublisnrd a Pro^a. for visually impaired Persons It appears 
to be the first prevocational adjustment program for °f . '^^^^^ 

T^z^i^^ Trare°rii:= 

has iotrece!vIdaiy referrals from out of ^tate and therefore cannot - 
SJanywiy be considered as a training project of national scope. It 
i« ti^luded in thL paper, however, because its unique features and 
^^uiS accomplisSiients Li.e it. good n«del for appropriate persons in 
other states who might^wish to establish like programs. 

.he Wisconsin ~ ^.^^p^^-^^^^^^^^^ Td^rs^nrtrairinra^P^^. 
hl^foSr Saioi areas of cbnceStration : home and personal management, 
col "catton skills, orientation and mobility, and careex exploration 
a^^pJinning. The usual age range of trainees is from 16 to 65. 

X .:^":pu^:^^^^^^^ 

cleik-^ypist, machine tooling, hotel and restaurant cookery, etc. 
Tha trainina which is provided to visually impaired individuals 

of the State rehabilitation agency. 

Section 313 

HELEN KELLER NATIONAL CENTER FOR DEAF-BLIND YOUTHS AND ADULTS 

Th^ Helen Keller National Center for Deaf-Blind youths and Adtlts 
o^rates u^dei"he authorization in Section 313 of the Rehabilx cation 
Tt of 1973, as amended. Congress provided for the establishment of 
Te Center to: (1) Demonstrate methods of P'^^^^^^"^^^"',^'':^, 
services needed to rehabilitate individuals who are ^^h deaf and 
b! nr U^ Train professional and other personnel to work with deaf- 
KUnti neoDle- (3) Conduct relevant research, and; (4) Carry out 
pr^'rs ti ;xpa!>d^nd improve services, including public education 
programs on the needs of deaf-blind persons. 

. fior^.i vear 40 trainees entered the Helen Keller 

Ttional Ce " or D^a^-BUnJ^Youths and Adults^ 46 were terminated, 

ser^d It Headquarters and approximately 950 were served by 
rlgto^ri representatives and the main facility at Sands Point, 
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York. As a result of the training received at the National 
Center, trainees weie placed in professional employment # sheltered 
%iorkshopsir returned to school and a few are currently awaiting 
eiiployment. 

The Center's research program continues to concentrate on the develop- 
ment and testing of aids and appliances which will enable deaf-blind 
persons to lead improved social and economic lives. The program is 
also intensely involved in initiating new research and demonstration 
efforts necessary to extend and expand services to people who are 
deaf -blind. ^ 

The research program at the National Center is also engaged in the 
development of the Wrist-Com, a miniaturized waterproof and shock 
resistant wireless device, small enough to be worn on the wrists that 
received vibratory signals from a special transmitter. The Wrist-Com 
is presently used at the Center to page deaf-blind individuals and to 
warn them of fire or other emergencies. A residential model, not as 
fully miniaturized, is being designed for use of deaf-blind individ- 
uals at home to alert them to the ringing of a doorbell, tlft ringing 
of the telephone and the presence of smoke or other potential hazards, 

THE RANDOLPH-SHEPPARD VENDING FACILITY PROGRAM 



The purpose of the Randolph -Sheppard Act as almended by Title II of 
P.L. 93-516 is to provide a priority to qualified blind persons, 
licensed by the State agency which administers vocational rehabilita- 
tion to blind individuals, to operate vending facilities on Federal 
and other property. The Randolph-Sheppard program offers one of the 
major opportunities for managerial positions for people who are 
blind. More than 400 blind people enter this program each year, and 
their average annual earnings are constantly rising. 

From 1936, when the Randolph-Sheppard Act became law, to 1954, when 
the Act was first amended, the numbers of vending facilities increased 
from fewer than lOQ to 1599. The 1954 amendments, among other things, 
changed the term "Federal Building" to "Federal Properties", thereby 
expanding vending facilities opportunities, and permitted the setting 
aside Qf funds from itie operation of facilities for the purchase, 
maintenance, and i;eplacement of equipment, management services, , and a 
fair minimum return to operators. 

In 1974 the Randolph-Sheppard Act was again amended to: give priority 
(r&ther thain preference) to blind vendors on Federal property; require 
that after January 1, 1975 all buildings, owned, leased, occupied or 
renovated include satisfcatory sites for a blind vending facility; and 
require the assignment to the vendor of 100 percent of vending machine 
income fro« machines in direct ccMnpetition to the vendor. The Amend- 
ment also provides for uniform and effective training to blind 
individuals and upward mobility training and follow-along services. 



FY 1981 data ahow that while 28.1 percent of the total number of 
vending f acilitiea are located on Federal property, the remaining 
locations are on State, municipal and private property. 

Because of the problems of inflation and the necessary tightening of 
budgets the States continue to place a major emjphasis on rifurbishment 
to existing facilities. This allows better equipped and more attrac- ' 
tive facilities vOiich, through improved operating techniques, expands 
number of articles for sale resulting in higher earnings for the 
vendors. 

The growth of the Randolph-Sheppard program over the past two years is 
reflected in Table 4: \ ,r 

Table 4 Randolph-Sheppard Vending Facility Program 

Percent 
Increase 

FY 1979 FY 1980 {Decrease ) 



Total Gross income 


223,348,583 


243, 


822,781 


9.2 


Total Number of Vendors 
Federal Location 
Non-Federal Location 


3,935 
1,076 
2; 859 




3,942 
1,082 
2,860 


.2 
.6 


Total Earnings of Vendors 


45,368,635 


48, 


108,679 


6.0 


Average .Earnings of Vendors 


13,367 




13,927 


4.2 


Total of Vending Facilities 
Federal Locafcdonb 
Non-Federal Locations 


3,472 
944 

2,528 




3,453 
973 
2,480 


(.5) 
3.1 
(1.9) 



SSDI AND SSI VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION PROGRAMS 

Federal Funds - SSDI/VTt - $87,050,000 
SSI/VR - $37,000,000 



Section 222 of the Social Security Act provided for the payment from 
the trupt tunds of costs of vocational rehabilitation services fur- 
nished to disability beneficiaries. Similarly, Section 1615 of the 
Act makes provisioai for vocational rehabilitation services to blind 
and disabled persons who receive Supplemental Security Income pay- 
ments. Within the limits authorized, special funds are availably to 
the States to provide for beneficiaries under State vocational rehab- 
ilitation programs. The purpose of ,the provision was to make voca- 
tional rehabilitation services more readily available to disabled 



individuals to the end that savings will result to the Special Funds 
as a x«sult of rehabilitating the maximum number of such individuals 
in productive activity. 

The State/Federal vocational rehabilitation program was selected to 
administer the Special SSDI/SSI-VR Programs because of its long 
history of helping disabled people achieve employment goals and 
demonstrating the unique ability to meet the needs of tlie severely 
handicapped. During their deliberations on the 1965 Amendments^ the 
Congress decided that the services under the Federal/State VR provi- 
sions were not reaching enough beneficiaries; only 3,000 were rehabil- 
itated annually. Because many States fell short of matching VR funds, 
limitations on facilities and services constituted substantial 
obstacles to the rehabilitation of a greater number of soci0% security 
beneficiaries. Under these conditions, the States were not /able to 
provide services for all handicapped people who could benefit from 
them. CX)nsequently, 100 percent Federal funds were provided .to 
promote the rehabilitation of a greater number of beneficiaries. ' 

Service Framework 

Beneficiaries of both the SSDI and SSI program must have been selected 
for services in accordance with fecial -selection criteria (SSC) 
established by the Secretary of Health and Human Services. The 
Secretary established four SSC which limited services to those: (1) 
with impairments which are not so rapidly progressive to restrict 
earnings to a level not substantial enough to terminate benefits; (2) 
where medical improvement would not lead to benefit teirmination with- 
out rehabilitation services; (3) where the vocational goal would be 
substantial enough to terminate benefits; and, (4) where the savings 
to the special funds would offset the cost of rehabilitation services. 

TO receive special funds for vocational rehabilitation, each State 
agency was required to submit an amendment to its State plan of voca- 
tional rehabilitation services to beneficiaries under the Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1973, as amended, and meets the conditions prescribed in 
the Social Security Act, as amended. 

Essentially, all applicants for SSDI and SSI benefits were considered 
for vocational rehabilitation services. Applicants who did not meet 
the special selection criteria mentioned eairlier, but meet the eligi- 
bility requirements for VR services established in the Rehabilitation 
Act could receive such services from regular VR program funds (Section 
110) . In combination with the emphasis placed on servicing selected 
beneficiaries or recipients with special funds (100%) , this system had 
the effect of giving attention to all social security or supplemental 
security applicants for disability benefits. 

Program Management 

In order to assure the accomplishment of the SSDI/SSI VR program 
objectives, the Rehabilitation Services Administration %iorked in close 
cooperation with the £lbcial Security Administration to administer all 
acfpects of these programs. Actions recently completed or in progress 




had th« objective of increasing the number of terminations from the 
SSDI and SSI rolls and limiting services with the special f^nds to 
those cases truly eligible. The RSA/SSA joint activities included 
determining the need for and recommending legislative changes, 
developing regulations, operating policies and procedures, developing 
fisca? aJd re^rting proc^ures, providing program evaluation, review 
and monitoring, providing direction, leadership and guidance to the 

SSA Regional Offices and to State agencies on the operation of 
the programs and provides liaison with and consultative activities to 
the States' Council Committee on Social Security Relationships and 
other organizations which impacted on these programs. 

Program Administrative Reviews 

Program Administrative Reviews (PAR'S) of the SSDI/SSI-VR JPJrograms ^ 
were started for all agencies in FY 1980, and completed by FY'Sl. The 
purpose of the PARS was to identify problems and issues and to make 
recommendations for" corrective actions to the State Agencies. Com- 
puterized analysis of the data from the PARS was a valuable management 
tool for the State Director of Vocational Rehabilitation. Eighty-two 
reviews were conducted (53 in general agencies and 29 in agencies for 
the blind). Five thousand eighty one (5,081) cases were reviewed. 

Legislation 

The omnibus Rehabilitation Budget Act of 1981 (P.L. 97-35) contained 
provisions which impact on the rehabilitation of SSDI and SSI bene- 
ficiaries. Effective October 1, 1981, the provisions eliminate 
reimbursement from Trust Funds to VR agencies for rehabilitation 
services except in cases where the services have resulted in the 
beneficiary performing substantial gainful activity for a continuous 
period of- nine months. 

DEAFNESS AND COMMUNICATIVE DISORDERS 

Overview 

Individuals with communicative disorders accounted for an estimated 
20,300 of "tT»e 255,881 rehabilitations in Fiscal Year 1981. Hard of 
hearing rehabilitants numbered 10,800, deaf 7,700, and speech and 
language impaired 1,800. In 1981, revised RSA-300 Disability Codes 
for Hearing Impairments became operative at the State vocational 
rehabilitation agencies. The revised codes, which distinguish clearly 
between the deaf and the hard of hearing, aid rehabilitation 
counselors in planning appropriate services for individual deaf and 
hard of hearing clients. Program development for the two distinct 
populations which is dependent on accurate, up-to-date data on numbers 
of needy individuals in each group and geographical density is 
expected to benefit materially from. the codes. 

Training of interpreters is continuing as authorized in the Rehabili- 
tation, comprehensive Services and Developmental disabilities Amend, 
ments of 1978. Nine interpreter training programs funded by RSA are 
. helping to ease a national shortage of skilled interpreters needed in 
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•v«rAinorMsin9 numters by State rehabilitation agencies and rehabili-^ 
tatid^ facilities serving deaf people. ^Hie growing availability of 
interpreters specialising in services to deaf-blind people and to deaf 
persons with minimal language skills is making it possible for voca- 
tional rehaj^ilitation to reach and serve more of these severely 
handicapped individuals. 

Deaf and severely hearing iiic>aired rehabilitation clients may now, 
like nomally hearing clients, maintain telephone contact with their 
rehabilitation counselors. This has become possible as more and more 
of the State agencies have installed telecommunications devices for 
the deaf at their district offices. RSA central and regional offices 
are also equipped with the devices. A network of RSA Regional Office 
specialists in communicative disorders. State agency coordinators of 
rehabilitation services to hearing inpaired clients and RSA Central 
Office staff circulates current information pertinent to rehabilita- 
tion personnel and others involved in the rehabilitation of hearing 
impaired people. Periodic regional^etings of State coorditiators to 
the deaf and the regional specialist in communicative disorders 
provide needed opportunity for information sharing and for addressing 
needs and problems of deaf and hearing impaired people in the region. 

Special projects for Severely Handicapped Deaf Individuals 

Approximately 200 severely handicapped deaf individuals were served at 
two special projects in 1981. Funded under the Section 311, Special 
Projects and Demonstrations authorization in the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973 as amendedy the projects are meeting the services needs of 
individuals who are unable to benefit from established programs fo^^ 
hearing impaired people. A total of thirteen special projects for 
severely handicapped deaf individuals have been funded since the 
inception of the Special Projects program in 1974 with over one 
thousand severely handicapped deaf individuals rehabilitated. The 
Southwest Center for Hearing impaired in San Antonio, Texas is con- 
tinuing and expanding its services program established under a Section 
311 grant. A regional program, the center accepts clients from other 
States which may not have the necessary facilities to serve severely 
handicapped deaf people. A former Section 311 project at the Seattle 
Hearing and Speech Center is continuing its work with severely handi- 
capped deaf persons under a Project with Industry grant. In 1981, an 
ongoing special project for rural deaf people in Arizona was the site 
of a national conference for State coordinators working with deaf 
.people. Guidelines on rehabilitation services provision to rural deaf 
people developed at the conference will help the States in their work 
with isolated rural deaf individuals. 

Council of State Administrators of Vocational Rehabilitation 

The CSAVR Committee on Deafness has the important function of review- 
ing And advising on vocational rehabilitation services to deaf 
people, working closely with RSA Central Office personnel, the com- 
mittee monitors policies and procedures affecting services to deaf 
rehabilitation clients. The committee assumed a principal role in the 



d.veloDiMnt and .valuation of the Model State Plan for vocational 
RliatiuJation o^ Deaf Clients in 1974-78. Conunittee involvement in 
tli rev s!on of the RSA-300 Disability Codes for Hearing Impairments 
was extensive, better assuring the full and proper use of the codes by 
Z SJaJe ageicies. l»»e recent development of a PO^^^^ 
cerninqthe provision of interpreter service to deaf rehabilitation 
cnSiJJ ^uJth« exemplifies the important functions of the committee. 
Jie ^ole of vocational rehabilitation in the higher education of deaf 
people is a continuing committee agenda item. 

interaqencv Activity in Deaf ness and Hearing Impairment Research 

RSA is one of approximately twenty Federal agenicek cooperating with 
. t^ N^ti^^al institute of Handicapped Research in f P^'-^^^^^^-^^!" 
'203(b) of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 as amended. The Act states. 

"The committee shall identify, assess, and seek to 
coordinate all Federal programs, activities, and projects, 
and plans for such programs, activities, and projects with 
respect to the conduct of research related to rehabilita- 
tion of handicapped individuals. " 

Deafness and hearing impairment research inwlves significant compon- 
^t^ ranglSg from s?udie% of the nature of hearing e^iseases and 
disorders affecting the auditory system to ^^"f "/^/^^ 'Jf ^' . ^ 
devices, and rehabilitation measures which asi^ist deaf and hearing 
impaired individuals to function effectively in activities of daily 
living. 

It is expected that interagency activity in deafness artd hearing 
impairment research will lead to more cooperative efforts and to 
important gains in research knowledge and useful outcome. 

Training Interpr eters for the Deaf 

A special new program for the training of interpreters for the deaf 
begaTin 1980 and is currently being operated by the Office of 
information and Resources for the Handicapped (OijlH) . (See the 
sections on Rehabilitation Training and OIRH.) 
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PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 
Federal Funds - $66,465,000 



The Office of Program Development within RSA encompisses programs of 
training, special projects for severely disabled persons, in^eP«"f«"^ 
living and program and. project evaluation. Itie focus J« f^""^^^: 
ening and improving the service delivery system under the Rehabilita- 
tJo^A^rof 1973, as amended. The Office combines what has previously 
been diverse elements into an integrated system for impacting on 
rehabilitation and habilitation programs. 

' Funding of Program Develoiwnent Act ivities 

The total appropriation for Program Development Activities in F^^lJSl 
was $66,465,000. The decrease in appropriations from $79,885,000 in 
FY 1980 to $66,465,000 in FY 1981 required cutting back most areas of 
program development with the exception of Special Projects, Special 
Recreation, American Indians, and Independent Living. 

Table 1 comparison of Funding Levels for Program Development Activities 

■ 1980 mk 

special Projects for severely $9,580,000 $9,765,000 
Disabled 

Migratory Farm workers $1,530,000 $1,325,000 

projects with Industry $ 5,550,000 $ 5,250,000 

special Recreation - » 3,000,000 

' Client Assistant Projects $ 3,500,000 $ 2,800,000 

Innovation - Expansion $11,775,000 

$ 650,000 

American Indian — • 

Rehabilitation Training $28,500,000 $21,676,000 

Project Evaluation - $ 2,500,000 $ 2,000,000 

independent Living $15,000,000 $18,000,000 

comprehensive Rehab. Centers $ 2,000,000 $ 2,000,000 

$79,885,000 $66,465,000 
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Section 311 

SPECIAL PROJES&TS FOR SEVERELY DISABLED INDIVIDUALS 



Pedetal Funds - $9,765,000 



Legislative Authority 

Section 311(a)(1) of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as amended, 
authorizes grants to support projects devoted to "^he expansion and 
inprovenent of rehabilitation services for severely disabled. indi- 
viduals, including those handicapped by blindness, deafness and spinal 
cord injuries. During the first three years that this grant program 
was in operation, from FY 1974 through FY 1976, all projects served 
these three disability groups. In subsequent years, the scc^ of the 
program has been. expanded to include additional categories of severely 
disabled individuals. 

Progress to Date i ^ 

In FY 1981, eight nev projects were initiated in the following cate- 
gories of severe disability, the number of projects being indicated 
parenthetically; cerebral p'alsy - multiple sclerosis (1), deaf/blind 

(1) , learning disability (1) , mental illness (2) , mental retardation 

(2) and rheumatoid arthritis (1). In addition, three new spinal cord 
injury ^ystem projects were funded under the Special Projects for 
Severely Disabled Individuals authority. 

At the close of FY 1981, Special Projects for Severely Disabled 
Individuals were active in the following disability areas, the number 
of projects being indicated parenthetically: blindness (3), cerebr«|l 
palsy (1), cerebral palsy-multiple sclerosis (1), deafness f2) , 
deaf/blind (1), epilepsy (1), general (13), learning disability (1), 
mental illness (7) , mental retardation (4) , multiple sclerosis (2) , 
rheumatoid arthritis (2), and spinal cord injury (17). 

Section 312 

HANDICAPPED MIGRATORY^wAGRI CULTURAL AND SEASONAL FARMWORKERS 



Authorized by Section 312 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as 
amended, the discretionary grant program has the basic purpose of ex- 
panding vocational rehabilitation services for handicapped migratory 
agricultural and seasonal farmworkers and members of their families 
who are with them (whether or not disabled) when such services con- 
tribute to the rehabilitation of the agricultural worker^ Project 
activities are coordinated with other Federal resources for the target 
population, including those administered by the Department of Labor, 
Public Health Service and certain other programs of the Department of 
Education. The only applicants eligible for grants of this kind are 
State rehabilitation agencies. 




Federal Funds - $1,325,000 



Legislative Authority 



4^ 
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Go«l«, Ob^activ. Purposes 

The goal of these special projects or demonstrations is to P^^^if « 
vocational rehabilitation services to migratory workers which will 
enable them to acquire new work skills and thereby become qualified to 
obtain employment in other areas, or -settle out": (obtain permanent 
e»loynent) and leave the migrant stream; or to provide treatment 
necessary for the client to continue as a migratory or seasonal 
farmworker. 

Program objectives include the following: cooperation with local 
programs of the Department of Labor, Public Health Service, certain 
other programs of the Department of Education and other iippropriate 
public or nonprofit agencies and organizations having special skills 
and expedience with migratory workers; development of or expansion of 
effective vocational rehabilitation services for handicapped migratory 
agricultural and seasonal farmworkers; ind encouraging State voca- 
tional rehabilitation agencies to absorb expanded services to migra- 
tory workers into ongoing programs of basic support services when 
projects are terminated. ^ 

Location of Projects '' \ 

At the dose of FY 1981 there were 13 active projects in this program 
located in the following States: California, Colorado, Florida, 
Idaho, Illinois, New York, Texas^ (2 projects) Utah, ^Virginia, 
Washington, and Wisconsin. The majority of persons served in these 
projects were of Hispanic background, with the exception of Florida 
which served a majority of Black seasonal farmworkers. In FY 1981, 
nearly three hundred migratory and seasonal farmworkers were 
rehabilitated. 

Progress to Date 

These projects represent the "cutting edge" in expanding VR services 
to migratory and seasonal farmworkers. Due to the unique characteris- 
tics of this target population (high mobility, remote rural employ- 
ment, illiteracy) the provision of VR services to them has at times 
been very difficult. In order to assist in the expansion of ."ryices 
to this group, a conference was held in Salt Lake City, Utah in 1981. 
The meeting was attended by Project Directors and their staffs. 
Federal and State officials, migratory workers and representatives of 
these organizations. A forum was provided where information could be 
exchanged, problems and how to cope with them could be discussed and 
new techniques could be considered. Such discussions enabled the 
projects to learn about and assess new methods which would facilitate 
serving their clients. In May of 1981 a. computer data system was 
inaugurated which provides immediate data regarding eligibility and 
past services wherever the migrant applies in the stream. 
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Ovrall Aa«#««ment of the Activity ^ 

Projects have been meeting the needs of migratory workers by making 
. available expanded rehabilitation services to this target population. 
The national conferjences conducted over the years have provided help- 
ful information and future plans include excerpting highlights of the 
proceedings into a publication containing information on migratory and. 
seasonal farmworkers that will be a valuable resource to State 
rehabilitation agencies* 



Section 621 
PROJECTS )^ITH irroUSTRY 

Federal Funds -^$5,250,000 

Legislative Authority 

This successful, private s^ector effort on behalf of handicapped people 
is authprized under Section 621 of the Rehabilitation Act, as 
wTiended. Projects with Industry (PHI) is predicated upon the premise 
that business and industry accept a senior responsibility for leader- 
ship and management of the project. Because of this, the program in 
infused with a true market place philosophy in which business prin- 
ciples and practices govern the methodology of operations. Conse- 
quently, productivity, cost-effectiveness, marketing, management by 
objectives and other appropriate techniques are used to maximize 
results in the business arena. 

FWI is a major private business initiative involving corporations, 
labor organizations, trade associations, foundations and voluntary 
agencies which operate through a partnership arrangement with the 
rehabilitation community to create as well as expand job opportunities 
for handicapped people in the open conqpetitive labor market. As part 
of this program, training is provided for jobs in a reali^atJLc work 
setting, generally ^within a commericial or industrial establishment, 
coupled with supportive services to enhance pre- and po^t-employment 
success of handicapped people' in the marketplace. 

The Advisory Council, which is require^ fos^ eadh project, provides the 
mechanism for members of the private sector to participate in policy- 
making decisions. This active involvement affords business and 
industry the opportunity to provide significant input into the design 
and character of training programs needed to fill essential jobs in 
the market- place. Ti^aining, therefore, is geared to existing^ job 
needs. Consequently, more than 75% of trainees succeed in being 
sPlaced in permanent jobs in business. 

Progress to c»ate ^ 

In FY 19;81, 10,000 disabled individuals, most of whom were severely 
disabled received services under this program. Three-fourths of these 
individuals, or about 7,500 were placed in jobs in the competitive 
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labor market earning approximately $50 million over a 12 month 
enf>loyment cycle. Over 50 projects affiliated with more than 2,500 
private corporations were funded. , 

The quality of jobs obtained through this partnership is generally of 
a high level/ranging from service type positions, to those that are 
highly technical and managerial. IBM and Conttol Data are training 
severely disabled people for jobs in data processing and computer 
technology. Arkansas Enterpriaes for the Blind is training blind 
people for jobs as information specialists in large cprporations as 
well as the U.S. Civil Service Commission. The Electr onic Industry • 
Foundation is arranging for the training and placement of handicapped 
individuals in the electronics industry. The Human Resources 
" "institute of AFL/CIO and the International As sociation of Machinist 
and Aerospace Workers of AFL/CIO are training numbers of handicapped 
people for jobs in union-related firms. The Nation al Restaurant 
Association prepares handicapped people for all types of jobs in 
restaurants -throughout the nation. _ 

^ * Section 311 

^ SPECIAL RECREATION PROGRAMS 

Federal Funds - $1,000,000 

Legislative Authority 

Section 311(a)(3) of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as amended, 
provides a program of Special Projects and Demonstrations for Making 
Recreation Activities Accessible to Handicapped Individuals. Eight 
one-year projects were funded in September 1981 in the total amount of 
$1,000,000. No funds are available for* thi^ program in FY 1982. 

progress to Date 

Projects activities funded under this program emphasize the site 
developmeat and construction of recreational facilities accessible to 
handicapped perspns. The facilities assisted with grant support will 
provide a variety of activities to benefit about 29,250 persons. 
These activities include: (1) indoor and outdoor .winter and summer 
recreation programs, (2) activities representing swimming, boating, 
fishing, tennis, basketball, recreation parks, exercise tracks, 
skiing, and a conditioning program for the severely disabled. Appli- 
cations represented wide geographic distribution from across the 
United States. ' 

The following eight programs were funded: Winter Park Sports- and 
Learning Center", Winter Park, Colorado; Vinland National' Center, 
Loretto, Minnesota; Wilkes. Barre Township, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania; 
Casa Colina Hospital for Rehabilitation Medicine, Pomona, California; 
United Cerebral Palsy of New York City, New York, New York; Virginia 
Department of Rehabilitation Services, Woodrow Wilson Rehabilitation 



CMt^r, Plsh«rvill«, Virginia; Citrus Council of Girl Scouts, Wintsr 
Park, Florida I and Th€i Four Rotary Clubs of Mesa, Arizona. 



Section 316 
^ SPECIAL RECREATION PROGRAMS 

Fed^l FundflT - $2,000,000 

Legislative Autfiority ' 

Section 316 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as amended, pifovides a 
program of projects fo^ Initiating Special Recreation Programs for 
Handicapped Individuals. Twenty-five one year projects were funded in 
September 1981 in the total amount of $2,000,000. In FY 1982, 
approximately $1,884,000 is ayailable for new projects. 

Description of Lcxsation of Projects 

The primary purpose of projects funded under this program is to 
establish programs of recreational activities for handicapped persons 
in a community with special emphasis on expanding service for 
handicapped clients of State vocational rehabilitation agencies. The 
recreational activities carried out within these projects are diverse 
in scope and are intended to contribute to the handicapped person's 
vocational rehabilitation and his efforts to achieve a suitable 
vocational goal. Funded projects cover leisure indoor and outdopr 
sports, crafts, arts, hobby activities and therapeutic and physical 
development activities. Project activities reflect programs inte- 
grating handicapped ahd non-handicapped persons within the same 
recreations^ prograjn as wfll as special programs designed solely for 
handicapped persons. Approximately 18,330 persons are expected to 
benefit from th^ projects funded in 1981. 

(1) Palm Beach City, Lake Worth, Florida; (2) Vinland National Center, 
Loretto, Minnesotia; (3) Crippled Childrens Center, Inc, Peoria, 
Illinois; <4) San Diego University, San Diego, California; (5) 
Recreation Center for the Handicapped, San Francisgo, Califprnia; (6) 
Toledo Society for the Handicapped, Toledo, Ohio; (7) University of 
New Hampshire, Durham, New Hampshire; (8) Jewish Biq>loyment and Voca- 
tional Services, St. Louis, Missouri; (9) University' pf Man, Inc.X 
Manhattan, Kansas; (10) Association for the Advancement of the Men- 
tally &ndicapped# Somerville, New Jersey; (11) Harmarville Rehabil- 
itation Center^ Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; (12) Eastern Carolina Voca- 
tional Center, Greenville, North Carolina; (13) Southern Illinois 
University; Carbondale, Illinois; (14) Rehabilitation Hospital of the 
Pacific, Honolulu, Hawaii; (15) The Navajo Tribe, Window Ropk, 
Arizona; (16) Granite State Independent Living Foundation, Goffstown, 
New Hampshire; (17) Hillcrest Medical Center, Tulsa, Oklahoma; (18)* 
City of Indianapolis, Indiana;* (19) Easter Seal Rehabilitation Center, 
Joiiet, Illinois^ (20) University of Iowa, » Iowa City, Iowa; (21) 
Lehigh Valley Association for Retarded Citiieehs, Bethlehem, 
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P*nn.ylvani«, (22) University of North Carolina Charlotte, 
dCharlotte, North Carolina; (23) City of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York, 
(24) Montgomery County Association for Retarded Citizens, Amsterdam, 
New Yo^J; and (25) RuUand Mental Health Services, Rutland, Vermont. 

section '112 
CLIENT ASSISTANCE PROJECTS 

Federal Funds - $2,800,000 

Legislative Authority 

Client Assistance projects are authorized in Section 112 of the Rehab- 
■ilitatiort Act of 1973, as amended. Thirty-six projects which were 
dispersed throughout the country were funded in FY 1981. 

r Goals, Ob-}ectives, Purposes 

These projects have the common goal of improving the Federal/State 
vocational Rehabilitation Program by providing ombudsmen «s -fvocates 
to worjt directly with handicapped clients, or applicants, of the State 
agencies. 

projects may assist clients to pursue a grievance to the level of the 
•State VR Administrator. Advocacy rather than adversary 
encouraged to bring about constructive changes in the service delivery 
system, problems such as delays in service, interruption of services, 
unsatisfying -job placement and interpersonal disagreements have been y 
identified and improved. 

These grants may only go to State vocational rehabilitation agencies, 
including those especially designated for serving the visually 
;^,ired! The primary purpose is to identify individual ^o-Pl' "^s or 
problems and seek a resolution. This proces^- of ten leads to adDUSt- . 

• ment of a general administrative policy which can benefit others. 

Planning Activities Designed to A ccomplish Objectives 

projects have been funded in geographically dispex^ed regions throuyh- 

• out the united states and innovative methods for serving clients have 
been encouraged.. The availability of an ombudsman is announced in .the 
project area and interagency cooperation is promoted. Federal 
Regional Office staff monitor progress and provide technical assis- 
tance whi*re needed. Conmunication between projects is encouraged and 
some initial management training is provided to staff. 
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Description of the Activity > Including Statistical and Financial 
Inforiiation 

/ 

Problems or conqplaints coming/from clients in the project area are 
referred to an ombudsman for investigation. Individualized solutions 
are pursued and program information is disseminated and interpreted, 
where necessary. At times, the clarification of information or pro- 
cedures is sufficient to solve a complaint. At other times, formal 
grievances are prepared with the advocate's help which may even 
include legal counseling and representation. 

Outreach to underserved populations is attempted to ascertain if 
rehabilitation services are desired or if previous service outcomes 
%rere satisfactory. Professional negotiating between the ombudsman and 
agency officials often resolves issues and produces desirable policy 
changes. Project funds are used essentially to support counseling 
services and outreach. All rehabilitation services which may be 
indicated are secured -through the regular VR agency channels. Approx- 
imately 7,200 persons received services from the projects during the 
past year. 

Progress to Date ' 

No applicatAons for the support of new projects could be accepted in 
1981 and 6 projects were completed^ leaving 36 active projects 
throughout the country. Several projects have increased their cover- 
age and outreach to become Statewide in scope and some States have 
continued project activities without special Federal funding. It is 
anticipated that virtually all States will eventually institutionalize 
some type of ombudsman program into their basic service delivery 
system. 

Overall Assessment of the Activity 

Each project provides for an internal evaluation, usually taking the 
form of satisfaction surveys of clients and counselors. Annual 
reports from projects indicate this appropacti to individual problem 
solving is expeditious and has a positive effect on future client 
welfare. 

REHABILITATION FACILITIES 

Rehabilitation facilities, are an indispensable resource in modern 
rehabilitation. Facilities provide the means for evaluating, treat- 
ing7 and training the severely disabled who otherwise could not be 
effectively rehabilitated. 

There are many types of rehabilitation facilities, including compre- 
hensive rehabilitation centers, speech and hearing centers, optical"" 
aids clinics, rehabilitation centers for the blind, evaluation and 
treatiient centers for the epileptic, half-way houses for the mentally 
ill ai2$) mentally retarded, and sheltered workshops. Among other 
things, workshops provide eiq>loyment as an interim step in the 
rehabilitation process for those disabled people who cannot be readily 
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absorbed in the competitive labor market or during such time as 
employment opportunities for them in the competitive labor market do 
not exist. 

Some facilities are large, others are small. Some are operated by 
State and local governments, but most are operated by voluntary 
agencies. All disability groups, or only selected groups, may be 
served in a single facility. Regardless of the size of the facility, 
it playsian important role in rehabilitation. Without adequate 
facilities, the community is severely limited in its ability to meet 
the needs of its disabled citizens. 

rh FY 1979, the most recent year for which data are available. State 
vocational rehabilitation agencies spent $169,000,000 or 33.9% of 
their funds for services to individuals in rehabilitation facilities 
for diagnostic^ evaluation, adjustment, treatment, training and other 
related rehabilitation services. The utilization of rehabilitation 
facilities is continually increasing. In 1978, the figures were 
$167,579,000 or 33.5%, in 1977, $156,651,000 or 32.4%; in 1976, 
$144,000,000 or 31%; and in 1975, $137,000,000 or 29.4% of 
expenditures for services to individuals. 

In 1979, 185,000 clients received services in rehabilitation 
facilities or 20% of all clients served. 

A comparison of utilization rates since 1967 illustrates sharp in- 
creases in the involvement of facilities in th State-Federal program 
of vocational' rehabilitation. In 1967, only 65,000 clients of State 
agencies received facility services. This was 11% of all State 
clients receiving services in that year. Case service funds expended 
in rehabilitation facilities totalled $42 million. Over this 11 year 
period there has been a 299% increase in expenditures and a 213% 
increase in the numbers of clients served in facilities. 

Construction 

Section 301(b) of the Rehabilitation Act provides for grants to States 
to assists in meeting the cost of construction of public or nonprofit 
rehabilitatibn facilities. In 1981, no funds'^were appropriated under 
this Section of the Act. 

National Industries for the Severely Handicapped 

National Industries for the Severely Handicapped (NISH) , established 
in June 1974, with the assistance of a facility improvement grant from 
RSA, is the counterpart organization to National Industries for the 
Blind., Its purpose is to expand employment opportunities for non- 
blind severely handicapped individuals by increasing the capabilities 
of sheltered workshops to become eligible for priority consideration 
in receiving government contracts for products and services under 
provisions of the javits-Wagner-O'Day Act. 

NISH has two principal functions; (a) providing technical assistance 
directly to sheltered workshops to evaluate capability, determining 
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fM»ibllity oi production of selected coinraodities or services, 
•stiiiating re<;^uirement8 in terms of equipment, space, materials, 
manpomr, and financing, and assisting in establishing production 
systems and (b) initiating research and development of commodities and 
services whicl^ are feasible for production in sheltered workshops 
employing thejiop-blind severely handicapped* 

On November 30, 1981 NISH reported that 173 sheltered workshops were 
certified to participate in this program. During the past year the 
total value of commodities and services on the Federal procurement 
list that the government must purchase from the severely handicapped 
persons under the Javits-Wagner-0*pay increased by $14,000,000 and now 
totals over $45,000,000 a year. Three hundred more jobs were created 
bringing the total job stations to about 3,000. 

Technical Assistance 

Technical assistance, as authorized in Section 12 of the Act, is 
furnished directly, or by contract with State vocational rehabilita- 
tion agencies, or' with experts or consultants to: (a) public and 
nonprofit rehabilitation facilities in matters of professional or 
business practice within the facility; and (b) public and nonprofit 
agencies, institutions, organizations, or facilities for the purpose 
of planning or effecting the removal of architectural and transporta- 
tion barriers. Federal funds pay the entire cost. 

In the past several years, $250,000 each year has been available for 
technical assistance resulting in about 300 consultations per year. 
Expert consultants provided assistance in such areas as cost account- 
ing, contract pijbcucement, safety, plant layout, worK evaluation^ 
time-study, fund raising and many other types of engineering and 
program services. The purpose of these consultations,, was, in many 
instances, to Upgrade the capacity of workshops to enable them to 
produce commodities and services for the Federal government under the 
Javits-Wagner-O^Day Act. 

> 

Evaluation of Facilities through Data Report incy to RSA 

During 1980, a project entitled "Develd)pment of a Model Federal/State 
Facilities Reporting System for Medical and Vocational Facilities" was 
funded partially through a Facility Improvement grant. The project is 
concerned with the problem of adequate information to manage the 
expenditure of funds to facilities that receive payments for services 
from State VR agencies. During 1981 field testing took place in 120 
rehabilitation facilities in six states. The major products and 
materials that will be made available. for national dissemination and 
implementation include: 

A management information system which enables rehabilitation 
organizations to assess on a program basis who they are 
serving, benefits obtained, and program efficiency; 
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An inventory wh\ch profiles and describe* significant 
dimensions of rehabilitation facilities; 

Accounting aaterials which will provide facilities with 
methods to better manage financial resources. These Will ^ 
incorporate the desirable features of the tested and 
operational cost allocation system developed by Region IV in 
order to provide comprehensiveness for the Facilities 
ManageiMnt/lnformation System; and 

Alternative approaches which describe ways in which contracts 
or working agreements can be established with rehabilitation 
facililties. 

A final report was submitted in FY 1981. ^ 

HANDICAPPED AMERICAN INDIAN VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION SERVICES 

Federal Funds - $650,000 , 
Legislative Authority ^ o 

The 1978 Amendments to the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 authorized a new 
discretionary grant program designed to assist Indian tribes to 
develop the capacity to provide vocational rehabilitation services to 
disabled American Indians residing on Federal and State reservations. 
Project support also assists in the development of tribal vocational 
rehabilitation service systems which meet the rehabilitation, needs of 
disabled American Indians in a culturally relevant manner. 

Funds were appropriated by the Congress under this program for the 
first time in 1981 and were earmarked by the Congress solely for the 
implementation of a vocational rehabilitatipn service program 
administered by the Navajo Tribe in Window Rock, Arizona. 

Progress to Date 

The Navajo vocational Rehabilitation program was awarded $650,000 in 
1981 to carry out a bilingual rehabilitation service program aimed at 
returning the roost seyerely handicapped Navajos to the world or work 
and independence. Approximately 600 severely handicapped Navajos are 
expected to be provided service during the first year of operation of 
the special project which builds on extensive earlier experience that 
the Navajo Nation has gained in vocational rehabilitation service 
delivery under previous speciei Federal grants* Thejptoject involves 
both the direct delivery of services by trained ^U^fjm staff personnel 
and the utilization of services'^ available within (tooper a ting Navajo 
baseicl rehabilitation facilities and diagnositc/ evaluation services. 

/ 
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Section 304 
FtBHABILITATION TRAINING 



^Federal Funds - $21,675,000 
Legialative Authority 

under Section 304(a) of the Act, grants ;nay be made to, and contracts 
may be inade with. States and public or non-profit agencies and organi- 
zations, including institutions of higher education, to pay part of 
the costs of projects for training, traineeships and related 
activities. 

Rehabilitation training grants are authorized by the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973, as amended, to ensure that skilled workers are available 
to provide the broad scope of vocational rehabilitation^ services 
needed by severely handicapped individuals served by^ vocational 
rehabilitation agencies and rehabilitation facilities. 

Areas of Training 

Grants awarded under the rehabilitation training program include: 

1. Long-term' training in the broad range of established rehabilita- 
tion professional fields identified in the Rehabilitation Act, 
including rehabilitation medicine, reh^ilitation nursings, 
rehabilitation counseling rehabilitation social work, rehabilita- 
tion psychiatry, rehabilitation psychology, physical therapy, 
occupational therapy, speech pathology and audiology, rehabilita- 
tion facility administration, prosthetics and orthotics, thera- 
peutic recreation, vocational evaluation and work adjustment, 
rehabilitation job placeAient and job development, specialized 
training in providing services to the blind, the deaf and the 
mentally ill and training in other fields contributing to the 
rehabilitation of severely handicapped individuals; 

2. Special training projects of an experimental or innovative nature 
which are designed either to train new types of rehabilitation 
manpower or to demonstrate innovative training techniques; 

3. Short-term training vrorkshops, seminars, institutes or other short 
courses in areas of special priority to the State/Federal 
vocational rehabilitation services program; 

4. Oontinuing education programs to upgrade the skills of 
rehabilitation workers enqployed in both public and voluntary 
rehabilitation agencies; and, 

5. In-service training for State vocational rehabilitation agency 
personnel. 




Table 2 Rehabilitation Training Grant Support for FY 1979, 1980 and 198lV 



Catec^ory 

TRAINING IN ESTABLISHED 
REHABILITATION DISCIPLINES 

Rehabilitation Counseling 
Rehabilitation Medicine 
Rehabilitation Facility 
Administration 
Prosthetics «/ Orthotics 



Allied Health Professions 
Speech Pathoitogy and Audiology 
Oc6upatio»a4-Arherapy 
Physi|6al Therapy 
Nursi 

Social work 
Psychology 

Therapeutic Recreation 
Job Development 

and Placement 
Vocational Evaluation 
Bkperimental and 

Innovative 
Blind 
Deaf 

Mentally 111 
Undergraduate Education 

Other 

Sub-Total 

Interpreters for the Deaf 



FY 1979 
(Thousand) 



$ 5M2 
3,896 



1,620 
1,048 

2,948 



197 
902 

1,622 
868 

1,026 
189 
878 

1,206 
$22,262 



FY 1980 
(Thousand) 



$ 4,612 
2,906 

1,514 
1,322 

2,Q48 



197 
664 



1^317 
855 
687 
179 
554 
990 
$17,845 



900 



STAFF DEVELOPMENT t TRAINING FOR EMPIOYED 
REHABILITATION WORKERS 

Rehabilitation Continuing 

Education Programs 3,172 

State In-Service Training 2,792 

Short-Term Training , 1,846 

Research Fellowships 97 

Sub-TOtal $ 7,907 

GRAND TOTAL $30,169 



3,017 
3,151 
557 

30 

$ 6,755 
$25,500 



FY 1981 
( Thousand ) 



$ 4,435 

1,721 

1,470 

302 

1,551 



144 

547 



2,944 

3,377 
0 

0 

$ 6,321 
$21,596 



Projected 
FY 1982 
(Thousand) 



$ 2,500 
2,400 

1,200 
1,300 

1,000 



1,000 
800 




2,000 
2,800 
60 2/ 
0 



$ 4,860 
$19,200 



1/ Academic year funding split between two fiscal years in; 

and 1981. (No split funding in FY 1982) 

2/ Section 12 • ' 



FY 1979, 1980 
4 
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section 304(d) of th^ R*habilitat;ion Act, in addition, authorizes a 
special progran for ths training of interpreters for the deaf. 

Training Grant Support in FY 1981 

An estiMted breakdown of rehabilitation training grant support for FY 
1979, 1980 and 1981 is provided in Table 2. • Also shown in this table 
are projected estiiaates for FY 1982. 

Baphasis of Long-Term Programs 

In FY 1981, emphasis continued to be placed on ensuring that all 
projects reflected a substantial focus on preparation of personnel for 
the provision of rehabilitation services to severely handicapped 
persons and a special relevance to the mission of the State/Federal 
rehabilitation service prograip. 

Training projects in the field of rehabilitation counseling, for 
example, not only continued to emphasize service to the most severely 
disabled individuals but also focused on improving the preparation of 
counselors for assuming professional responsibility for the job 
placement of clients as well as developing skills in the areas of job 
analysis and job development. In addition, training content in th^ 
field of rehabilitation counseling, as well as in the other 
rehabilitation professions, was widened to include independent living 
rehabilitation concepts and skills. 

Job demands for skilled rehabilitation specialists continued to expand 
in 1981. Training grant funding continued to concentrate in those 
areas of imbalance between manpower supply and demand; 

Case management practices within State rehabilitation agencies were 
improved in 1981 because of the availability of expensive training in 
the Case Review Schedule developed by San Diego State University. 

Finally, in response to the attention given the area of recreation 
services under the Rehabilitation, Comprehensive Services and Develop- 
mental Disabilities Amendments of 1978, support of training in the 
field of therapeutic recreation was continued in 1981. 

Special Innovative Training 

A number of special innovative training projects were also supported 
in 1981 and these projects will be pointing the way to new approaches 
for training rehabilitation workers. Among these Special Projects 
were th4 following; 

A project at the University of Maryland to train deaf persons 
as professional social i^rkers who will be available for 
employment in rehabilitation programs serving deaf persons. 

A project at the University of Virginia for the training of 
rehabili- tation engineering personnel. . 
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A project at Boston University for the training of 
rehabilitation counselors in industry based settings. 

A project at 916 Voc-Tech Institute in Minnesota for the 
development of special training materials for prosthetists 
and orthotists. 

A project at Memorial Hospital in Providence, Rhode Island 
for exposing family practitioners to the principles of 
rehabilitation medicine. 

A project at the University of Guam for the training of 
rehabilitation cpunselors uniquely qualified to meet 
rehabilitation service needs in Guam and the Pacific Islands. 

A project at the Navajo Community College to train Navajo 
persons to assume professional counselor responsibilities in 
serving handicapped American Indians; and 

A group of interrelated training projects at Franklin 
Institute and the University of Washington for training 
dentists and dental support personnel skilled in providing 
dental services to severely handicapped persons. , 

State Vocational Rehabilitation Unit In-Service Trainingj^ 

Training supported under the State vocational rehabilitation unit 
in-service training grant program focuses primarily on program areas 
essential to each agencyls immediate operation including training to 
correct deficiencies identified in audits and other studies of the 
State program. Seventy four grants were awarded to State agencies in 
,1981 and training emphases were to be focused on (1) coordinated 
activities between State vocational rehabilitation units and State 
education agencies; (2) improved management in program planning, 
monitoring and evaluation; (3) improved use of diagnostic information 
in services eligibility determination; (4) placement of the severely 
handicapped; (5) improved use of similar benefits; and (6) improved 
State use of rehabilitation facilities. 

Rehabilitation Continuing Education Programs ^ 

The Rehabilitation Continuing Education Programs train nevly employed 
personnel in basic knowledge and skills, and assist experienced per- 
sonnel to upgrade skills and develop mastery of new developments in 
the field of rehabilitation. The Rehabilitation Continuing Education 
Programs also provide training for staff of private rehabiliatation 
agencies and facilities. The training provided under this program 
focuses on meeting needs common to a multi-State geographic ajrea. 
Fifteen grants were awarded in FY 1981 and training areas identified 
for emphases were: (1) coordination of vocational rehabilitation, 
vocational education and special education; (2) bi-cultural 
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rehabilitation sarvice delivery; (3) independent living rehabilitation 
delivery; and (4) rehabilitation of learning disabled individuals. 

Tt^ following Rehabilitation Continuing Education programs prodded 
training in 1981: 



University of Arkansas 
Arkansas Rehabilitation 

R&T Center 
Fayetteviller Arkansas 



University of Northern Colorado 
School of Special Education 

and Rehabilitation 
Greeley, Colorado 



Assumption College 
Institute for Social and 
Rehabilitation Services 
Worcester, Massachusetts 

Georgia State University 
Institute of Governmental 

Administration 
Atlanta, Georgia 

University of Hawaii 
Department of Educational- Psy- 
chology Counseling & Guidance 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

4 

University of Missouri 
College of Education 
Columbia, Missouri 



University of Oklahoma 1/ 
Continuing Education and 

Public Service 
Norman, Oklahoma 

San Diego State University 
Rehabilitation Center 
San Diego, California 

Seattle University 
Department of Rehabilitation 
Seattle, Washington 

University of Tennessee 
Department of Special Education 

and Rehabilitation 
Knoxville, Tennessee 



Multi-Resource Centers, Ind. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

State University of New York 

at Buffalo 
Buffalo, New York 



University of Texas Health 1/ 

Sciences Center 
School of Allied Health Sciences 
Dallas, Texas 

Virginia Commonwealth University 
Richmond, Virginia 



Virginia Department of Vocational 

Rehabilitation 
Richmond, Virginia 

1/ Institutions awarded FY 1981 funds for 1980-1981 academic year 
only. 



Rehabilitation Short-Term Training 

In FY 1981, no funds were available for the award of projects under 
the Rehabilitation Short-Term Training Program. 
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Training Interpret ers for the Deaf 



A special new program for the training of interpreters ^o-^^^^^^^^J 
was initiated in 1980 and this program is administered by the Office 
o? li?i^m^tion and Resources for the Handicapped. Although authorized 
under the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, this program is^not intended to 
focus only on the vocational rehabilitation needs of deaf persons but 
is instead intended to train interpreters who can assist deaf persons 
in health, education, employment and other social service settings. 
Ten projects were provided continued funding in 1981 providing a 
combination of on-campus academic programs and in-service outreach 
training activities. The following educational institutions are 
conducting training under this program: 



University of Arizona 

Institute 

Tucson, Arizona 

Delgado College 

New Orleans, Louisiana 

Coranunity College of Denver 
Westminister, Colorado 

Johnson County Community College 
Overland Park, Kansas 

Oh lone College 
Fremont, California 



St. Paul Technical Vocational 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

Seattle Central Contmunity College 
Seattle, Washington 

University of South Florida 
Tampa, Florida 

University of. Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 



PROGRAM AND PROJECT EVALUATION 
Federal Funds - $2,000,000 

The legal basis for program evaluation can be found In two "^^^^^^ f 
the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 and subsequent amendments. The P«tic- 
ular citations for evaluation in the amended Act are: Section 14 and 
Section 101 (a) (15) . The first reference is an authorization for the 
Federal government to measure and evaluate the impact of all programs 
under the Act including "their general effectiveness in achieving ^ 
stated goals, and their effectiveness in relation to their cost.... 
The latter section references program evaluation for State vocational 
rehabilitation agencies by requiring State plans to include continu- 
ing State-wide studies of the needs of handicapped people and how 
these needs may be roost effectively met..." 

Evaluation projects in RSA have been undertaken to assess 
rehabilitation programs and project authorities and to provide for 
development of evaluation capacity. Areas for evaluation "lation 
to achievement of goals are program coverage, efficiency, effective- 
ness and compliani^e to law. 
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Previous •valuation pro:)ect8 in the araa of RSA*8 discretionary 
prograM include; Long and Short-tem Training, Facility Inprovement 
Grants, Client Assistance Projects, Projects with Industry, Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing PrograM, Blindness Program, Rehabilitation Engineer- 
ing Centers and Research and Training individuals was begun to address 
a wave of new rehabilitation deaf-blind, clients from the rubella 
epidemic of 1962. 

In the area of RSA*s formula grant programs with State VR Agencies, 
previous evaluation projects: include: , The National Follow-Up Study of 
VR Clients, Cost Benefits of Physical Restoration Services, Policy 
Development of Dissemination in the State/Federal V.R. System, 
placement Services, and State,VR Agency Financial Management. 

Evaluation Standards 

In response to requirements for Evaluation Standards in the 1973 
Rehabilitation Act, comprehensive Standards addressing essential 
elements of the formula grant program and of project authorities 
(e.g.. Migrant Projects) were developed and pretested. 

In th^ area of facilities where a large share of rehabilit^ation . 
resources for the severely disabled have in the past been spent, and 
information system was developed and pretested which would have 
provided evaluative information for management control. It was 
eliminated due to Federal information burden reduction activities. 

Management Information System 

In FY '79 RSA began work on a computerized management information 
system which would permit comprehensive, real-time evaluation of all 
essential program/project areas. The system, which is still under 
development, does not incorporate the information required to use the 
conqprehensive new program and project evaluation standards, and does 
not incorporate the facility reporting system. Because of Federal 
information burden requirements the system is based upon aggregated 
State data rather than the previously available client data that would 
have permitted cross-variable analysis in such areas as disabling 
conditions and the use of evaluation standards. Work is continuing 
based upon the resolutions mentioned. 

Capacity Building 

In the area of evaluation capacity building, RSA has had six very 
successful projects completed in the State of Delaware, Pensylvania, 
Oregon, Michigan Virginia and^ Mississippi (Blind Agency). In each of 
these States there has been completed or significant development has 
occurred in sophisticated conqputerized policy/taanagement/evaluation 
information systems. These systems have provided models for manage- 
ment utilizing evaluative capability. The experiences in these six 
States have been recorded. Technical assistance materials based upon 
this effort and upon RSA*s other evaJ^uation experience with evaluation 
standards, facility information, financial management, ect., have been 
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4>.»i/.n^ Thaa* ar« being used in a contractual effort to provide 
t!S^i!S^*asIutln^i trtS! remainder of the 83 General and ^lind VR 
^•:S^ir.! TtJ™r Technical A..i.tance Project to^.-lop^^^ 
Snage-nt/ evaluative capacity «a« begun in FY JJ' .g^'^*";^^^^,^ 
Oongre.eional cut-off of RSA evaluation funas in FY 82 this effort 
will not be able to continue more thin the first year. . 

FY -81 projects other than those already mentioned .are •valuations 
o£i Effectiveness of Agreements beween State V.R. Agencies and State 
Mioc?at!Sn8oJ Student Aid Offices," "Delivery of Services to 
SlITbie^l^ople in Minority Groups by vocation i-^^^* " 

•lew.luation/Development of Model Case Management in State VR 
Jl^i;ii -^e latter project will determine the effectiveness and 
Sefulness in State V.R^^Agency programs of ^•^•^^^us ' 

through years of research which measure functional and life status 
changes In clients and which, can be the P'^°«P^'^^Ji^'*L« 
^•asureable and ev.luable written rehabilitation plans. This^hree- 
Jiar project will also close after one year having obtained -before 
but ndt -after- measurements due to Congressional cut-off of 
evaluation funding. 



Title VII, Part B 
CENTERS FOR INDEPENDENT LIVING 

Federal Funds - $18,000,000 



independent living rehabilitation services assist ««v«"iy,^i"''i*J^_ 
Jl^rsS^s to live where they choose and exercise control of their lives, 
to the maximum extent possible. Centers for Independent living «e 

Established and operated in local <=o™"""i^i"- .'^•^J^^'^'^i;^ J!!^'^^ 
a coordinated and .efficient manner a broad combination of ""^^ic*; 
Ihich enable severely disabled individuals to (1) live more •"•c^ive- 
Ty in family and community, or (2) Wre appropriate, -"f.^^f" 
tain employment. The authorizing legislation requires that ai"bled 
p«)pleTarticipate in directing and managing these Centers, that dis- 
abled people be employed by the Center programs, and that Centers 
serve a broad range of disabilities. Each position in a Center is 
considered a potential training situation for a "^^"1^^^ f ^^^f 
Srson. Selected examples of the types of services provided by a 
SnS? are! intake counseling to determine an individual's need for 
anS abiUty to benefit from specific independent living services, 
personal aitendant care services, and referral to o^^er community 
agencies. A major objective of all Center programs is to coordinate 
t!th other community-based State, local, and Federal programs offering 
services or benefits to the same person so that duplication of 



services is avoided. 
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Authetriiinq Ltgiilatio^ and Funding 

. The Cent<^8 for Independent Living program is authorized under Part B, 
Title VII of the ilehabiliation Act of 1973, as amended. Title VII is 
divided into four part$i hoiiever, only Part B has been funded for 
implementation. The aniounts appropriated in Fiecal Years 1979*1981 
have been: $2,000,000| $15,000,000; and $18,000,000. Discretionary 
project grants' averaiging $200,000 were awarded on a competitive basis 
to State rehabilitation agencies, local public agencies, and private 
nonprofit' organizations. 

Program Activities During 1981 

Twenty-oae new Center for Independent Living projects were awarded 
projects funds in 1981^ Fiire projecfts were continued. For the first 
time since the ^program began in 1979, there is at least one Center 
program in each of the 50 States^ Puerto Ricoand the Virgin Islands, 
aifsisted under this program. It is reported that. 42 percent of the*. 
885. persons employed by these Centers have some type of disability. 
Forty-four of the State rehabilitiation agencies which have received 
grants have elected to contract^Mirt!) one or more local, community 
based nonprofit agencies tor^«rtiminister Center programs. Because of 
this, there are now 132 Federally-assisted Centers in the nation plus 
an additional 15 satellite or mini-Centers affiliated with » number of 
the more developed Centers. A method for gathering uniform informa- 
tion about the severely disabled persons receiving services from the 
Centers is being developed. 

An evaluation study of the Centers program was completed in 1981. It 
concluded that the program had been implemented as intended both at 
the national and Center levels. There is evidence that disabled con- 
sumers are actively involved in management and policy development, and 
that disabled persons are employed by the Centers, some of which had 
predominantly disabled^ staff . The study disclosed that significant 
data are available from the Centers and could be gathered on a uniform 
basis. The study found that the Centers visited were providing direbt 
services, informational and referral services, and influencing thp 
expanded participation of severely disabled persons in family and 
coiMunity life. 

A, 

Regional Off^ice staff of the Rehabilitation Services. Administration 
initiated periodic site-visits to all Center programs not only to 
monitor actual operations and progress, but more importantly to 
provide much needed technical assistance to these newly emerging 
rehUbilitat'ion programs. RSA Regional and Central Office staff have 
participated in the conduct of regional or bi*regional conferences of 
Center attention. A nation conference was held in 1981 and attended 
by 158 persons involved in the operation of c<»miunity Centers for 
Independent Living. C)onference workshops included such topics as case 
management, financing Center programs, attendant care, setting client 
and program goals, and a number of other subjects. 



Examples of •^■"P*^'- °f Tndeoendent Living Services 

The authorizing legislation for this program does not restrict service 
delivery to any age group or type of disability. Accordingly, inde- 
pendent living rehabilitation services may be provided to severely 
disabled persons of all ages to prevent premature insitutionalization 
is well aftox-rovide-an alternative for certain persons already 
receiving re^ential care. These services may be provided so that 
the severely disabled individual may live more i"'^eP«"f®"'' J" 
his/her own home and participate more fully in community affairs. For 
soine severely disabled persons, independent living services will 
enable them to seek or maintain employment. j 

A center program in St. Louis provided independent living services to 
a 40-year-old woman who was hospitalized at the time. The purpose of 
these services was to prepare her for living independently in the 
community. The lady is a quadriplegic and had been hospitalized for 
teryears. Last August, after receiving serVice at the Center, she 
was able to leave the hospital and take up residency in the coramuhi- 
ty. She presently requires attendant care and is eligit^e for 
federally-assisted rental housing. The estimated hospital cost at 
time of discharge was $42,642. Her estimated -community living costs 
are $13,231— a savings of approkimateky $29,000. 

in North Carolina, a Center program provided services a 54-yeax-old 
man who is deaf and diagnosed as having a learning disability. For a 
period of time he had been placed in a State hospital and then 
transferred to another comunity residential facility. With the 
assistance of the Center and the State rehabilititation program, this 
n^ Tas his own apartment in a residential independent living and 
retirement center where he works part-txme doing custodial work. He 
also has been placed in sheltered employment. 

A 61-year-old woman who is a double leg amputee and ^as poor vision 
and diabetes, was referred to a Center>i^gram in Philadelphia. While 
X had been fitted with artificial legs, she had never been assisted 
to learn how to use. them properly. The Center assisted her to otain 
glasses so that now she can see "more than shadows". The 
assist^ her to receive training in the use of her artificial limbs so 
that she now has limited mobility, using a cane and J^°P f ^ 
neighborhood store for herself. The Center provided services to 
improSTS^f homemaking skills which are hampered by her -sion, 
an^ had installed grab bars in her bathroom. This "^n;^" ""^^ '^^^ 
care of herself when her family is away from home. She can cook, 
SSL Clean, watch the grandchildren when necessary. She has become a 
more active member in her church, and takes care of herself 
independently. 
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Section 305 
COMPRBHENSIVE REHABILITATION CENTERS 



Federal Funds - $2,000,000 

The 1978 Anendmente to the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 est^ablished a 
new Section 305 "Ooiqprehensive Rehabilitation Centers providing for 
the creation of focal points in communities for the development and 
delivery of services for handicai^ped persons. The concept of a 
comprehensive rehabilitation center in Section 305 is a flexible one 
and can be a combination or variety of facilities which the community 
determines will best achieve the results of enabling handicapped 
persons to receive needed services from all resources available. 

Grants are awarded to State vocational rehabilitation agencies. A 
State agency^ that has been awarded a grant under this program may 
award a subgrant to a unit c€ general purpose local government or any 
other public or nonprofit private agency -or organization or to a 
group of agencies or organizations'^n the community or enter into 
contracts with agencies or organiations to carry out the purpose of 
Section 305 of the Act. 

During 1981, ten awards were made to State voctional rehabiiitation 
agencies in nine regions of the country and averaged $200,000 each. 
There is considerable variation in the models and the degree to which' 
the State agencies have contracted with private nonprofit agencies to 
perform the basic fucnctions of the centers. Principal services pro- 
vided are (1) technical assistance on all aspects of the Rehabilita- 
tion Act with emphasis on Section 504, (2) the maintenance of rosters 
of special support personnel such as interpreters for the deaf, 
readers for the blind, attendants, legal aid, advocacy personnel, and 
the coordination of referrals of these personnel, (3) information and 
referral services, (4) counseling, (5) recreation, (€^) health, 
education, social and placenzant services. 

As coordinating agency within the community, the Center's role is to 
work for the creation of maximum services without unnecessary overlap 
and duplication. 



NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF HANDICAPPED RESEARCH 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF HANDICAPPED RESEARCH 



Federal Funds $29,750,000 

Title II of the Rehabilitation, Comprehensive Services and Develop- 
mental Disabilities Legislation (P.L. 95-602) establishes the National 
Institute of Handicapped Research. As a national effort the Institute 
encompases all efforts sponsored by the Institute as well as rehabili- 
tation research related activites sponsored by other Federal agencies* 
As the lead agency the Institute acts as the facilitator of this 
concerted and cooperative effort against the handicaps created by 
disability. Specific responsibilities are: 

Provide a comprehensive and coordinated approach to the 
administration and conduct of research, demonstration 
projects and related activities for the rehabilitation of 
handicapped individuals, including programs designed to train 
persons who conduct research and provide rehabilitation 
services. 

Facilitate the distribution of information concerning devel- 
opment in rehabilitaton procedures, methods, and devices to 
rehabilitation professionals and to handicapped individuals 
and to assist such individuals to live more independently. 

Improve the distribution of technological devices and equip- . 
ment for handicapped individuals. 

Increase the scientific and technological information 
presently available in the field of rehabilitation. 

One of the most important aspects of research conducted by the the 
Natiotial Institute of Handicapped Research program is that the 
research focuses on the integration of the disabled persons into 
independent and semi-independent community life with productive 
employment as the ultimat^e goal. 

Resources and Funding 

Programs which make up the resource development components of the 
Institute structure and which contribute to the NIHR goals are: 

Rehabilitation Research and Training Centers 
Rehabilitation Engineering Centers 
Research and Demonstraton Program 
International Research Program 
Interagency Committee 
Research Fellowships 

The Center's progreuns serve as a national resource for the conduct of 
a full spectrum of rehabilitation activities necessary to achieve the 
objectives of the NIHR program. As a national resource the Centers 



to rehabilitation professionals and the general public, 
organizations. 

Activities in the Centers are funded by Federal Grants available 
CS^ouah NIHR The basic grants facilitate consolidation and focus of , 

and to fiscal accountability and responsiblity. 

HIHR Long Range Plan 

Long Range Plan submitted to the Congress by the In^'^i^"^^ °" 
T.laTry\e, IsSl sets forth four goals with accompanying objectives 
and research strategies. There four general goals are . 



1. 



Minimizing the Incidence of Disability and Maximizing the 
Functional Capacities of Hanicapped Individuals. 



2. improving Employment Prospects and Alleviating Problems of 
Daily Living 

3. improving Quality of Services and System of Finanical Support 

4. Populations of New Concern 

iZalt through strategic deployment of limited 
i^ly, the institute will initiate a new round of Pa-^ticipatory 
planning in preparation of the development of a revised and more 
specific plan. 

in the development of the Long Range Plan, NIHR f ^i^i^^^/^^f'^f ^ 
fou^ thousand^gencies and organizations ^^^f ^t^^" "^"^3=''These 

r ?rdTw!^r^ie^ii:a^^ai%^^^^ 

included a wide ""9%°^/!^ soecial Education, Rehabilitation 
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iMtltuUs Of Health and its individual Institute* ^ National Aero- 
nautics and space Adwiniatration^ National institute of Bducationr 
National Science Foundation, Administration on Aging, Verterans 
Administration, President's Oolniittee on Mental Retardation, Adminis* 
tration on Development Disabilities, Office of Human Develc^Mnt 
Services, National Center of Health Statistics, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Department of Transportation, Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, Social Security Administration and 
Department of Labor. 

In addition, a 12-ipoint Participatory Planning Outline was circulated 
to the public and private agencies to elicit their ideas on such 
issues aif^ descriptions of their own mission and activities with 
respect^o, handicapping conditions; identification of major knowledge 
and s^tfvice gaps; known on-going research; recommendations for iro- 
proved dissemination systems; reccMmnendation for future participatory 
planning with NIHR; and suggestions concerning specific new^ provisions 
of the 1978 amendments to the Rehabilitation Act (NIHR* legislation) . 

The total FY 81 Federal appropriation for NIHR was $29,750,000 

TABLE 1. NIHR PROGRAM BUDGET 

1980 

1981 

Research dnd Training Center 
Rehabilitation Engineering Center 
Research 6 Demonstraton Program 
Research Utilization Program 
International Research Program 



31,500,000 29,750^000 

Determining Researchable Areas and Priorites 

Research priorities for NIHR were derived from the Long Range plan and 
were reference to the policy guidelines of the National Council on the 
Handicapped. There was broad const ituefncy participation in estab- 
lishing the overall goals and objectives which are the framework for 
specific priorities. Priorities address identified unmet National 
Need in rehabilitation research NIHR has recently developed and 
ii^>lemented a process for selecting specific annual priorities 
beginning in FY 1982. 



Application Review 

Changes were made in the peer review process primarily becasue of the 
Institute's move from the Department of Health, Education and 
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15,825,000 
7,656,000 
4,900,000 
3,000,000 
100,000 



15,704,000 
0,027,000 
3,542,000 
2,330,000 
106,000 



p««c review process. 

INTERAGENCY C0W4ITTEE ON HANDICAPPED RESEARCH 

«»e interagency Conuoittee on Handicapped Research is' charged "J^h the respon- 
TiJiUties for coordinating the handicapped research efforts of 
Agencies. The Coamittee has representation from twenty Federal agencies. The 
Director of NIHR serves as the Chairman of the Committee. 

presently, there are subomnittees on technology and rehabilitation engineer- 
ing, demographics, low vision and partially sighted. 

the future such as: 

- Establishing subcommittees in other J"f;'"^o"a^!y 
impairment, service delivery, psychosocial research, etc. , to carry 
the very effective kind of work done so far in new areas. 

- Establishing an overall information retrieval system on research 

^^riis -- a kind of clearinghouse on activities being sponsored by 
other agencies. 

— Reaching out to non-governmental, private sector groups such as the 
Ss?er Larsbciety/Muscular Dystrophy Association, and other to 
determine the extent of research they are sponsoring in specific 
topical areas. 

Establishing a mechanism for joint planning to note similar areas ot 
" !nJe«sf aJd to Svelop an overall plan for rehabilitation research. 
(The Long-Range Plan was an initial attempt at this process.) 

coordination of NIHR Activities 

NTHR «naaaes a variety of agencies and organizations in a broad scope of 
riSbtuJCtion activities. The development of the 24 Rehabiliation Research 
anS J aiSiig inters and the 15 Rehabiliation Engineering Centers in one «-jor 
:^r^ch to'coordinating a national program that ^"^^"''"/'^•"i' ""'^ '"f 
publica and private organizations. *ese Centers, ^^^-J'j -"JJ^.J^* JJ^J^'^^ 
induct research and training and research dissemination .„ 
^io serve as focal points 'for community involvement for continuing education 
li^eJabHiJation anffor sharing of rehabiliation i^^^^^J^^^" ^^n tHIS^JH- 
o^aanizations. Information offices, in each of these Centers help to disse»- 
!;'te rehabultation information to the public, rehabilitation professionals, 
and the disabled persons. 
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In response to an increased public concern about the lack of provision of 
vocational rehabilitation services for the mentally ill and the aged persons 
NIHR developed research initiatives on the reha^iliatation of the aged and 
mentally ill. Cooperating agencies are NIHR and the NIMH in joint support of 
two mental health Research and Training Centers and an Aging Research and 
Training Center. Information generated from the research is used to make 
recommendations covering the rehabilitation of mentally inland aged 
individuals. 

The Interagency Committee on Handicapped Research is supported to promote 
coordination and cooperation among federal departments and ageftcies conducting 
rehabilitation research programs, it is chaired by the NIHR Director and 
serves as a forum for exchanging information between member oganizations — 
Education, Veterans Affairs, NIH, National Aeronautics ania Space Administra- 
tion, Department of Transportation, National Science Foundation and others. 

To encourage interagency relationships NIHR supports the regionalization of 
its programs whereby the Regional bffices assist in dissemination of research 
information emanating from NIHR Center programs to state and private agencies 
providing rehabilitation services. This arrangement exemplifies the art of 
Federal, Regional, State, community partnerships and procedures for keeping 
all segments of the rehabiliation community informed of the latest' research 
advances in the NIHR programs. 

Advisory Councils have been developed in the Research and Training Centers as 
one mechanism to foster ongoing communication between the Center and the 
Federal, State, and community service agencies. The most significant feature 
of these .Councils is that tl^ey are constituted to promote regional, state, and 
community involvement into the development of each Center •s program — thus 
having the potentialities of assuring research and training activities to be 
responsive to service needs and the needs of the disabled persons. 

Interrelated committees concerned with rehabilitation with which NIHR is 
involved are: 

CSAVR - Council of State Administrators. 
Intergovernmental Committee on Housing for the Aged 
Federal Interagency Committee on Education - Electronic Technology 
Interagency Panel for Research and Development on Adolescence 
Federal Interagency Committee for International Year for Disabled 
Persons 

International Committee — Council on Social Work Education 

Development of research priorities for the Research and Training Center in 
Deafness, funded in 1981, included Rehabilitation Services Administration 
Deafness and Communicative Disorders Office; Bureau of Education for the 
Handicaiqped; National Association of the Deaf; Deafness Regional Office repre- 
sentative. 

Development of research priorities for the Research and Training Center in 
Aging involved: Center for Studies of Mental Health on Aging, NIMH; Admini- 
stration on Aging, HHS; National Institute on Aging, HHS. 
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Tnititute NIH- council of State Administrators, RSA; Smith-Kettlewell 
Inititut^ofJlsS; science; American Printing House for the Blind; 
Administration on Aging r HHS. 

Jointly supported research and f jj^e'oJ Special 

with the National institute of Arthritis, »'^»' gerSices 
Education, internal Communication Agency, and Rehabiliation service 

Administration. 
Research Fellowships 

There were three 'Education Policy Fellows in NIHR from October 1980 to 
^toLr"982, and one Department of Commerce Fellow for a nine month 
TerS end!'; June 1981. The Education Policy ^^^^^^ P^^^^^^J^ ^" 
TdeveloDmental program consisting of seminars, field visits, and 
Rotational assigLnts within NIHR and with the staff of Congressional 
Committees and Sub-committees on the Hill. 

Resource Development 

n^LrlS^s^ Research and Training Center; Rehabilitation Engineering 
Se" 'ResLrch and Demonstration Program; Research Dissemination 
and Utilization Program; international Research Program. 

These programs make up the resource development components °f Jhe NIHR 
pJ^ra^ Structure and contribute to the NIHR goals. A description of 
the programs follow: 

Section 204 

REHABILITATION RESEARCH AND TRAINING CENTERS 
Federal Funds - $15,704,000 

Ta^drp^ptJint^cr^a fer^^ 

Of ^!:::^!a1e^eflue'in"the reSLilitation of '^''^^ 
204 (b) (1) authorizes the establishment of the Rehabilitation 
Research and Training Centers which function as a seg^e^t of the 
institute in the imp'len^ntation of this part of the «f jJ^J^J-^^-^^ 
Act. The interrelationships of research, services 

Vh^ framework within which these Centers construct their efforts. Tne 
^Stion^^o^ tJis operational approach is the belief that research 
caniot an isolateroperational entity and still effectively 
accomplish its intended mission of being utilized. 
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TlHl apMific Mission o£ sach Center is to conduct research in priority 
research core areas; transpose research knowledge ito tangible^ 
utflliable products for rehabilitation practitioners; and disseminate 
it to practitioners, through training for incorporation into existing 
service delivery programs. Research is conducted in settings where 
patient/client services, research and training are viewed as inter- 
dependent activities essential to the accomplishment of maximum 
rehabilitation of disabled persons. 

In the areas pf research, the comprehensive medical Research and 
Training Centers (RTC's) attack a full range of disability problems 
such as spinal cord injury, neuromuscular diseases, cardiovascular 
diseases, amputations, psychosocial adjustments, etc. The term 
comprehensive is intended to indicate that the Research and Training 
Center has high quality activities in several research areas. The 
specialised RT Centers include thQse related to deafness, blindness, 
mental retardation to name a few. However, all RT Centers hav^ a 
certain commonality. Their staffs include professionals with Special 
interest and training in disability and expertise in rehabilitation 
treatment of the types of persons they serve. Most Centers also offer 
vocational rehabilitation services to ensure continuity of rehabilita- 
tion aftec discharge. 

Research /core areas emerge from particular needs of disabled persons 
in the geographic areas served by the Centers and from priority areas 
perceivec' by NIHR as crucial to rehabilitation. Individual research 
projects, within a core area, are based upon a demonstrated need for 
the research, available resources and given the present state of 
knowledge and practices, the probability of success in achieving the 
research objectives. 

%. 

The first two Medical Rehabilitation Research and Training Centers, at 
the University of Minnesota and New York University, were established 
in 1962. Over the years, the Program has grown to twenty four (24) 
Research and Training Centers: ten (10) in medical rehabilitation; 
three (3) in vocational rehabilitation; three (3) in mental retarda- 
tion; two (2) mental health; two (2) in deafness; two (2) in aging; 
one (1) in blindness; one (1) in independent living. Annually, NIHR 
spends approximately $16,000,000 to support the Centers. Grants range 
from $200,000 to $1,500,000. In FY 1981 the Centers conducted over 
300 research activities and provided training for 41,818 trainees in 
twenty six (26) rehabilitation and health related disciplines.'- 

NIHR's Evaluation of the Research of Training Centers 

To facilitate the formulation of specific research efforts and to 
provide a basis for assessing program performance, the National 
Institute of Handicapped Research has developed a comprehensive 
accountability system that enables tracking progress and deficien- 
cies. Bach Center is required to submit an Annual Progress Report 
along with its Continuation Application. Individual research projects 
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a unified report with recommendations sent to the center for 
compliance. 

Research and Training T nteragency Activities 

During the 1980-81 fiscal year, the «e««"f ,-!/"f,';^„,^tJer3o""' 
engaged in fifty-two (52) multi-agency activities that involved ,0 
different units of the Federal Government. Examples are: 

.Tolntlv supporhpd NIHR-NIMH Rp«earch and Training Centers: ' 
University of Pensylvania — Aging 
university of California — Mental Illness 
Boston University — Mental Illness 

- NIHR-HHS, Indian Health Services - University of Colorado 
RTC: Feasibility Study of a Jointly Funded Research and 
Training for Rehabilitation Needs of Native Americans. 

- NIHR-NIMH-RSA, Boston University - RTC: °«^«^°Pf ,^ 
Action Plan to improve Service Delivery to Psychiatrically 
Disabled Persons. 

- NIHR, Department of Transportation - George Washington 
uiiv«sity RTC: Development to Training Model on Maximum Use 
of LIFT Equipped Buses by Disabled Persons. 

- NIHR-OPM, George Washington University RTC: Establishment of 
Sron interagency Cooperation to increase Employment 
opportunities for Severely Disabled. 

- NIHR-Presidenfs Committee on Mental Retafdation - "ni-^^^i^^y 
of Wisconsin RTC: Comprehensive Community Service Program 
for Mentally Retarded — A National Symposium. 

- Texas Tech RTC — Office of Special Education and 
D»h:iK4H+aHve Services: Development of exemplary Models tor 
AcMetiig Effective S^rdination of Education and Vocational 
Rehabilitation in Local communities. 

- NIHR-RSA, university of Arkansas RTC: Rehabilitation Service 
Needs of the Disabled Black Population. 

- RSA-West Virginia RTC: Development of a Comprehensive State 
vocational Rehabilitation Program and Policy Systems Through 
Model Evaluation/Management information Support Units for 
more Accountability in Vocational Rehabilitation. 
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University of Washington RTC - Washington State Department of 
Labors Consultation and Rehabilitation Services for Persons 
served under the workman's Compensation Program. 

University of Colorado RTC -* Regional Rehabilitation 
continuing Education Program: Training Collaboration, 

Tufts University RTC - Kiwannis Foundation of New England: 
Development of tl;ie New England Regional Pediatric Trauma 
Institute. 

University of Arkansas RTC - West Virginia University :<TC - 
University of Wisconsin-Stout - Council of State Adminis- 
trators^ RSA^ - NIHR: Institutes on Rehabilitation Issues. 

Training and Research Dissemination Activities 

During the 1980-81 fiscal year the Research and Training Centers con- 
ducted 659 training programs for 41,818 trainees in 26 rehabilitation 
and health related disciplines. (See Table 3 - Types of Personnel 
Trained) . 

Results of a rehabilitation survey conducted in 1981 by the Uniyersity 
of Florida on the sources of education and training resource materials 
used by rehabilitation educators nationally, documented the critical- 
ness of the RTC's. The Centers accounted for 36.7 percent of the 
resource materials used by rehabilitation educators nationally. This 
was the highest source of utilization. Additionally, the educators 
indicated their inservice training needs and their willingness to 
attend Center conducted Inservice training. ' 

25,500 publications and documents were distributed in 1980-81, in 
response to State Agency and other service provider requests. The 
INFORMER , a quarterly periodical which provides current information on 
all the research and training activities conducted by the Centers, was 
distributed to recipient^ in over 40 countries, it was received for 
permanent retention by 191 State, provincial, university, and institu- 
tional libraries in the United States. Ninetyrthree rehabilitation 
related clearinghouses and data bases received and cataloged each 
issue of the INFORMER and all Research and Training Center research 
directories. The data further confirmed that 80 percent of all 
INFORMER readers retained each issue for future reference. An 
analysis pf one impact of the INFORMER over a 12 month perio (1980-81) 
showed that approximately 1,500 participants in the RT Center training 
programs learned about these programs, through the INFORMER. 
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TfiBLE 3: W 1981 TYHSS OT )b«FSOM«L TOaHB) BY PESEMCH ft TOWOTOG CBtTTO 



MBDICMi 

Physical Medicine 
Physicians 
Physical iheripists 
Ocx:iipational 

Thsrapists 
Rshdbilitation Nurses 
Speech Psthologists 
Prosthetists & ^ 

Orthotists 
Psychologists 
Social Horken^ 
^bcational Rehib 

Oounaelocs 
Agency Medical 

Oofwultants 
BicsMdical Bigineers 
School 'Deachers 
Researchers 
OonsiMers 

FttrtnU of Handicapped 
Practical Nurses 
General Riblic 



Researcters 
State Directors 
Training Directors 
Social Horkers 
Oocupational 
therapists 
Psychologists 
House Parents 
Nurses 

Viorkshop Personnel 
Prevocational . 

Instructors 
Bemedial B)ucators 
Viork Bvaluators 
Vocational* Rehab 

Counselors 



RETAWMION 
Nurses 

Child Development 

Specialists 
Vocational Rehab 

Personnel 
Social Mbrkers 
Psychologists 
OosMunity Service 

Providers 
/^Svocates 
Deaf Prograsi 

Directors 
State Program 

Miinistrators 
House Parents 
Volunteers 



NBWEKL 

Mental iWalth ft 

Rehab Petitioners 
.Researchers 
Social Norkers 
Psychologists 
Patients 
State Agency 

Mental Health 

Personnel 
R^ub Counseling - 

Students 



jySING 

Psychiatrists 

Gerontologists 

Occupational 

Oberapists 

Pathologists 

Vbcational Personnel 

Pomily 

Nursing 

pysical Iherapists 
Directors on Aging' 
Social Workers 
Elderly Persons 



DEMICSS 

Mainistratbrs 
Audiologists 

Voc Rehab 
Personnel 
Deaf Mults 
Parents 

Nurses 
Psychologists 
p^pchiatrists 
PiA>lic Health 
Speech 

Iherapists - 
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ACCX)MPLISHHENTS 1980-81 — RESEARCH AND TRAINING CENTERS 



1, Texas Tech University Research and Training Center (Mental 
Retardation) 

a. Development And implementation of a program evaluation model 
which provides data on the processes and outcomes in Inte- 
grating service components to meet needs of th^ severely 
mentally retarded person* ^ . 

b. Development of a model for vocational evaluation and 
programming for the developmentally disa[bled in secondary 
school systems. This model is aimed at emphasizing the 
development of realistic vocational potential rather than 
dwelling on academic materials. 

c. Development of a service model designed to help vocational 
rehabilitation agencies accommodating the oeverely 
handicapped. 

d. Development of cost effective ways of improving general work 
skills of severely retarded adults sufficiently to be able to 
be enrolled in regular sheltered work programs. The payoff 
is a decrease in dropout rate from rehabilitation programs; 
decrease in cost in providing rehabilitation services; and 
substantial improvement in the productivity of severely 
retarded persons. 

2, Emory UniversTty Research and Training Center (Medical) 

a. Development of bio-feedback techniques to control muscle 
contractures in stroke patients where control was not thought 
possible through other therapeutic modalities. The results 
are that some persons are learning to walk independently of 
braces and other assistive devices. 

b. Development of bio-feedback techniques to inhibit muscle 
spasms in spinal cord injured persons. The results are that 
persons no longer have to find themselves in vise-like 
postures which prevent them from moving. 

c. Development of feedback goniometers for use in improved and 
accelerated recovery of hand function following trauma. 
These devices and therapeutic approaches also have 
implications for persons with arthritis and stroke. 

3, University of Colorado Research and Training Center (Medical) 

Development and implementation of 'a comprehensive 
rehabilitation program for elderly persons with heart 
disease. This program is assessing the ability of 
comprehensive rehabilitation to modify' physical, 



psychological, and vocational problems that accompany heart 
disease in old age and developing methods and strategies in 
rehabilitation to meet identified needs. 

New York university Research and Training Center (Medical) 

Development of an environmental scanning technique for 
persons severely disabled by stroke. Severely disabled 
persons who are taught the scanning technique improve as much 
as the mild stroke patients, 

university of Minnesota Research and Training Center (Medical) 

Development of appropriate rehabilitation and management 
techniques for spinal cord injured which makes it possible 
for these individuals to anticipate that lost time from usual 
activities because of illness each year will not be much 
greater than the general population and life expectancy will 
also be approximately that of the general population. 

University of Washington Research and Training Center (Medical) 

a. Development of an entirely new approach to chronic pain based 
on behavioral sciences. • The results are proving to be very 
effective in attacking the single most expensive chronic 
illness — low back pain. 

b. Development and implementation of a training program for the 
counseling staff of Alaska, Idaho, Oregon, and Washington 
Vocational Rehabilitation Agencies on skills necessary to 
work with the severely disabled clients. This activity has 
been supplemented with the development of a major textbook 
entitled "Medical Aspects of Severe Disability of 
Rehabilitation Counselors" for national dissemination. 

c. Development and evaluation of an engineering program which 
was designed to meet specific needs of disabled persons in 
the Region. This program has undergone a major expansion to 
include outreach in various States for adaptation of work 
situations in both sheltered workshops and in industry to 
accommodate the severely disabled individual. 

Baylor College of Medicine Research and Training Center (Medical) 

Developmef^t of a demonstration program on the feasibility and 
implications for rehabilitation of a cooperative, self- 
managed residential program for persons with severe spinal 
cord injury with results supporting the favorable impact of 
the living arrangement in terms of a resident's personal 
independence, involvement in education and work, development 
of a greater number of options for disabled persons' living, 
and reduction of costs to the individual and to spoaisors. 
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8, Wt Virginia University Research and Training Center (Vocational 
Rehabilitation) 



a. Development of the Preliminary Diagnostic Questionnaire (PDQ) 
which is currently being installed in State agencies and 
private rehabilitation facilities, it. has piroven to be a 
powerful and inexpensive tool for assessing the employability 
of a person. The benefits include reduction in the number 
and cost of medical and psychological examinations; reduction 
in length of time to rehabilitate handicapped persons; 
provision of documentation which can be used for analysis of 
progreun costs; and efficiency for planning for program 
resource allocation. 

b. Development of a Vocational Behavior Checklist for a thorough 
and comprehensive as^ssment of individuals based on their 
ability to perform vocationally related tasks. The instru- 
ment permits assessment of an individual's competency, speci- 
fication of a program to overcome competency deficits and 
documentation of the effectiveness of training procedures. 

9. Boston University Research and Training Center (Mental Health) 

a. Development of an evaluation system capable of assessing how 
well the living arrangements in community based residential 
settings are meeting the needs of the mentally ill persons. 

b. Develoment of strategies for assisting families in the 
reintegration of the mentally ill members into the family. 

10. Tufts University Research and Training Center (Medical) 

Development and implementation of the New England Regional 
Pediatric Trauma Institute — a first of its kind in the 
nation. Jointly funded with the Kiwannis Foundation of New 
England, the focus of the Institute will be on identifying 
the most cost effective and optimum levels of medical and 
rehabilitation services for disabled children. 

11. University of Pennsylvania Research and Triaining Center (Aging) 

Development of techniques in the effective use of the family 
as a primary rehabilitation mechanism which will contribute 
to the reduction of inappropriate utilization by the impaired 
elderly of hospitals, rehabilitation centers, and long term 
institutions. 

12. University of Wisconsin Research and Training Center (Mental 
Retardation) 

Implementation of a demonstration model in comprehensive 
rehabilitation to prevent mental retardation in disadvantaged 
feunilies in Pueblo, Colorado. 

628 : 



13. Univriity of Arkansas Research and Training Ce nter (Vocational 
Rehabilitation 



Development of the personal achievement skills instrument 
(PAS) which is utilized in a better diagnosis of clients 
needs and improve timelines in beginnning a rehabilitation 
plan. 

14, University of Oregon Research and Training Center (Mental 
Retardation) 

Development of a vocational assessment instrument for use 
with mentally retarded persons which provides vocational 
trainers with an assessment of performance on specific tasks 
rather than a global assessment of work abilities; produc^e a 
validated set of predictor variables which would increase the 
accuracy of significant managerial decisions regarding 
specific training needs? and stimulate vocational opportuni- 
ties for populations not previously considered as potential 
candidates for work. 

15, University of California Research and Training Center (Deafness) 

a. Development of a system on the use of interpreters in mental 
health settings to make more effective clinical efforts of 
mental health professionals to work with deaf persons. 

b. Development of a pioneering text of Sign Language for 
professionals who thus far have been taught sign language 
only as a collection of ASL signs. 

16, George Washington University Research and Training Cente r (Medical) 

a. Development and evaluation of a model for training transit 
authority personnel on transportation needs and transporta- 
tion counseling for disabled persons. 

b. Development of innovative service delivery systems and 
concepts for placement of severely disabled persons into jobs. 



REHABILITATION ENGINEERING PROGRAM 

Federal Funds - $7,675,000 

The original five Rehabilitation Engineering Centers (REC) were estab« 
lished within the United States in 1972 through funding under the 
Rehabilitation Services Administration's research program. In sub- 
sequent years, the number of Centers has grown to fifteen in the 
United States and three in other countries. Each Center is an 
integral part of a closely knit network devoted to improving the 
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quality of litm of handicaf^ed people through research, training and 
service in Rehabilitation Engineering. 

Miasion and organization of the Centers 

The Rehabilitation Engineering Centers have as their purpose the 
development of innovative methods of applying advances in medical 
technology, scientific achievement and psychological and social 
knowledge. These programs are designed to produce new scientific 
knowledge, equipment, devices and combination systems which are 
suitable for solving problems encountered in the rehabilitation of 
handicapped people. 

Each of the Centers is required to establish official working rela- 
tionships with institutions of higher education in the field of 
medicine, engineering and related sciences. Each assists in the 
development of manpower and training programs through which the 
techniques, hardware and systems developed can be introduced safely 
into the service delivery systems. 

Duplication of effort is avoided through the strong emphasis on inter- 
cente r coo r d 1 natt ion . — A cc ordingl y r th e C e nt e rs a re^^l os e ly su pervised^ 
and guided by a select coordinating Commission which regularly reviews 
the progress of all projects in each Center. One of the important 
initial recommendations made by the Commission was that each Center be 
required to concentrate its research effort on a substantial introduc- 
tion of engineering and related sciences' expertise. As a result, 
each Center has developed an approved "core" area of research empha- 
sizing a particular area of scientific strength and interest and 
reflecting the needs of the major patient populations of the Center. 
The following is a listing of several Rehabilitation Centers funded 
during FY 1981 along with its "core" area of research and some brief 
highlights of progress. 

1. SMITH-KETTLEWELL INSTITUTE OF VISUAL SCIENCE REC 

The Smith-Kettlewell Institute of Visual Sciences has been focusing 
their research activities in the core area of sensory aids research 
and development, 

A sensory aid is any device, technique or system which helps to over- 
come or alleviate the performance losses caused by an impairment in 
any of the senses. 

The Smith-Kettlewell REC has continued to produce a steady flow of 
practical sensory aid designs and innovations, in addition to their 
work in aids for the blind, Smith-Kettlewell has developed an 
increased emphasis on selected isreas of deafness rehabilitation. 

The Vocational Engineering Program has lead directly to the employment 
of a number of blind individuals, particularly through an auditory 
oscilloscope field testing program. Available innovation in the 
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vocational fitld has been the establishment of a blind technician's 
training/research program, which acts both as a vehicle for education 
of blind persons interested in working in technology and as a research 
tool in the development of new devices for blind employment and the 
refinement of^teaching procedures to use with blind trainees, 

TWO examples of research activities completed during the past year by 
this REC: 

a. Universal Tone indexer. 

While the use of cassette tape recorders has become wide- 
spread among the blind, the utility of these devices has 
always been limited by the slow speed of access to the stored 
material, in response to this need a design for a universal 
device for auditory tape indexing was developed. 

This device can be used to superimpose a normally inaudible 
tone into material which is being tape recorded. The tone 
can later be heard during, fast scanning of the tape. In this 
way, the device can be used to mark portions of the tape for 
future reference, important^ poirits made can 
be ••flagged*' with bursts of inaudible tone to permit identi- 
fication while scanning the tape at high speeds. The unit 
can be plugged into the microphone jack of any tape 
recorder. It has both low and high level inputs, allowing 
the program material to be recorded either using a microphone 
or another tape recorder. The unit allows for the use of a 
remote control microphone to start/stop the machine. 

b. Talking Signs. 

This concept is a method of making navigational signs and 
landmarks ••readable by blind and visually impaired persons. 

The intent of the Talking Signs system is to ^ake street 
signs, bus identification signs, home addresses, etc. # 
available to blind, visually impaired and reading impaired 
persons. The Talking Signs system achie ves this goal by 
placing a miniature, low-powered infrared light transmitter 
at locations where written signs normally appear, both 
indoors and out. 

Each light beam is invisible to the eye and therefore not 
intrusive to the sighted population, is modulated with a 
spoken message which usually corresponds to the wording in a 
sign. This message is stored on a very small computer chip. 
Although the light is transmitted continuously, its message 
is only heard when a visually impaired pedestrian points his 
receiver in the general direction of the sign and depresses 
the ••in*" button. The receiver, which contains a small 
speaker, then decodes the sign back to its verbal message. 
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2. CHILDRENS* HOSPITAL AT STANFORD REC 



The core area of research conducted at this Center focuses on controls 
and interfaces for coonunication and other systems for severely dis- 
abled people. This area was funded because work in this area has not 
been approached comprehensively. Communication devices, mobility 
aids, and environmental control systems have controls, but little 
attention has been given to "mixing and matching" controls and 
aids/systems from different manufacturers so that one control can 
cerate several aids or that one control can be switched among aids. 
There is a big clinical need to maximize use of existing controls and 
to develop new controls to optimize residual motions of people with 
disabilities. . ■ ^ 

'To this end, two significant projects were completed this past year. 
The first was the development of a controls evaluator; the second, the 
development of a control simulator. 

' The objective of the project was to build a portable system that can 
be used for evaluation and training physical control systems. The 
controls evaluator was designed to be used with existin^^^ 
^^^^^j^^-^^QjP^ aids and microprocessors so that the outputs are not 
limited. 

The controls evaluator is designed to simulate the many different 
situations that require control of rehabilitation engineering 
systems. For example, a joystick for wheelchair control, switches for 
interfacing to c<»raaunication aids the response time for a scanning, 
visual perception and audio feedback. This device can be used by 
hospital, school and other rehabilitation professionals to find the 
roost reliable control site and the best standard interface. It can 
also be used to determine if modifications or a special control is 
necessary. 

. ./ \ 

The control simulator was developed to simulate outputs of systems 
used for mobility, communication and environmental control. A micro- 
coii?>uter is used to evaluate a disabled individual's physical and 
cognitive abilities as they pertain to the control of particular 
interfaces.^ — Softsiare"tiaff been" develo^^ 

modified to use a microprocessor as a simulator of assistive device 
characteristics in order to isolate the specific characteristics of 
the aid required by the client. 

3. UNIVERSITY OF IOWA# REC 

A prime focus of the program at this Center is the identification, 
evaluation and rehabilitation of patients with instability of the 
spine. The university's effort is divided into four main areas: (1) 
the development of methods to measure disc instability; (2) the 
development of methods to objectively measure clinical parameters of 
low back dysfunction; (3) the clinical rehabilitation of lower back 
pain associated with disc instability; and (4) the determination of 
prevalence rates of lower back disorders. The researcly activities 
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focus on the development of quantitative means of accurately measur- 
ing three-dimensional movement between adjacent vertebra of the lumbar 
spine to determine the correlation between clinically identifiable and 
radiographically identifiable instability of the lumbar spine. Other 
projects focus in the development of objective means of measuring 
parameters such as gross motion, muscle spasm and muscle strength. 

As a consequence of the research being conducted at this Center a test 
st^nd "spine table" has been designed and constructed. The "spinal* 
table provides the mechanism to attach the lumbar spine specimen to a 
central rotationally adjustable mounting fixture, a framework to 
attach loading devices, and fixtures for the mounting and coordination 
of two orthogonally arranged cameras. The analytical procedures to 
estimate the coordinates of points about the central mounting fixture 
have been developed and functional assessment of the procedure and 
apparatus have been evaluated to determine coordinates of landmarks to 
within +7 millimeters. 

4. GALLAUDET COLLEXSE IN WASHINGTON^ D.C., REC 

_J3ux ing_JJkie^past_4reaj^ an^ jnade ^ta^es taMlsh n t e r t o _ 

investigate activities which affect deaf and hearing impaired 
individuals. The areas covered under the reseatich umbrella include: 
(1) surveys for use of in-place or off-the-shelf] technology, such as 
T.V. and emerging information services; (2) wearjable aids to speech 
reception via the tactile sense; (3) electroauditory implants in the 
cochlea; (4) a voice-sensing training aid for the deaf; and, (5) new 
diagnostic procedures based on detailed speech acoustic patterns. 

The mandate of the Center is to develop innovative methods to solve 
the rehabilitation problems of the deaf and hearing impaired which 
focuses on the communication aspects of rehabilitation. The main 
emphasis in deafness rehabilitation research is on speech communica- 
tion rather than text communication. Consequently, the Center has 
focused on the following: (1) speech-cue enhancement; and, (2) speech 
acoustic diagnostics. 

Sp>eech-cue enhancement research is aimed at defining types of speech 
patterns that are more clearly perceived by the hearing impaired. 
Results from this research, coupled with activities in speech-cue 
perception, will ultimately lead to the development of a new 
generation hearing aid. Speech-acoustic diagnostics is another area 
of concern. Special hearing tests will be developed that provide 
greater insight into the acoustic cues to speach perception that are 
available. 

An example of activities conducted over the past year v^hich addresses 
these problems is work to design and evaluate a wearable spectral tac- 
tile speech aid. Research activities are focused in the development 
of a multichannel vibrotactile aid for evaluation in the deaf and 
deaf-blind. This aid as developed will be vibrotactile, not electro- 
cutaneous. It will be of the "spectral type" in the sense that 
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the acoustic signal will be analyzed into spectral components and the 

different components presented to different locations of the „8kin. 

The array of vibrators is linear rather than two-dimensional; the 
amplitude of a given spectral region will be represented by amplitude 
of stimulation at the corresponding location. These features are 
consistent with the choice of amplitude coding that can be achieved 
reliably. Based on these research results a determination will be 
made regarding a final design of the signal processing and display to 
be incorporated in the aid. 



RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 

Federal Funds $2,330,000 

Vocational, Management, Psychological, Sensory, and Special Populations 

Research 

Management ; 

^ research project to devise a system of weighting case closures 
in rehabilitation completed its work by providing a model system, 
with demonstrated feasibility, for weighting case closures. The 
new system has four main components: A management information 
system, n case recording package, a caseload profile and a profile 
utilization manual. In September 1981, the Rehabilitation 
Services Administration, acting in concert with NIHR and using 
shared funding, awarded contracts to two States for testing and 
refinement of model functional assessment techniques which 
incorporate the new weighted case closure model. 

A research project was concluded which investigated the manpower 
and staffing issues facing the rehabilitation industry over the 
next five years. The project found that the period of growth for 
rehabilitation has been replaced by one of fiscal restraint, and 
as real funding levels have declined, manpower issues have shifted 
from management of staff growth to more efficient utilization of 
the manpower resources availa^ble. Manpower shortages exist among 
physiatrists, rehabilitation nurses, physical therapists, and to a 
lesser extent occupational therapists. Significant shifts have 
occurred in the employment patterns of rehabilitation counselors 
in recent years. Most employment opportunities now exist in 
rehabilitation and for-profit counseling firms. The State-Federal 
program is becoming less significant as an employer of coun- 
selors. The report entitled, "Changing tatterns in Rehabilitation 
Manpower", Ouly 1981, was submitted to NIHR by The Urban 
Institute, Washington, D.C. 

A research project to develop a management system in which skilled 
rehabilitation counselors operate with an optimal degree of 
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•utonowy from traditional management controls entered its third 
and final year in 1981. Significant progress has been made in 
•» tabl ishi ng bb Jectl^^ svaruatioM of Wum 

crucial points in the rehabilitaton process: entry^ planning^ and 
exit (outcome results) from the system. This project began in one 
State vocational rehabilitation agency and is currently being 
evaluated in 3 agencies. 

"Rehabilitation indicators: A Method for Enhancing Accountability 
and the Provision of Rehabilitation Services" focussed in the 
period October 1980 to September 1981 on optimizing utilization of 
RI»» in rehabilitation systems by establishing demonstrations to 
evalute RI usage in a variety of settings. The project produced a 
number of publications based on analysis of RI data. One study 
indicated, for example, how electronic assistive devices impact 
upon high level quadriplegic persons to provide an improved 
quality of life. 

A Rehabilitation Research Institute with the focus of assisting 
States in evaluating management practices and service delivery 
systemO>repa~red^ tWTiM tly Prograro-Evaiua tlon - 

for Rehabilitation : A Book of Readings^ a compilation based on 
several years of research and training efforts; and, (2) Client 
Assessment Measures in Rehabilitation , a compilation and analysis 
of the state of the art in measures of employability, independent 
living skills, client perceptions, client satisfaction, and goal 
attainment scaling. 

Special Populations (Children) 

rue following 4 projects are continuing in the area of research 
concerned with handicapped children: 

(a) A research project to document the neurodevelopmental 
outcomes of infants who are at highest risk for 
handicapping conditions (1501 grams with intracranial 
hemorrages) in a double-blind prospective study. 

(b) A project in Prenatal Risk Factor/Early Intervention in 
Early Childhood to explore the systematic inclusion of 
parents in roles currently filled almost exclusively by 
highly trained professionals. 

(c) A project to develop a model of continuous care which 
connects the medical community with intervention programs 
during early infancy. 

(d) The principal goal of this project is to develop inter- 
disciplinary intervention strategies appropriate for 
severely disabled or high risk young children. The 
research is centered on early identification of children* 
establishing rural outreach and communication networks. 
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and disseminating results in order to train professionals 
and inake the public awa re of prevention and intervention 
procedures* 

Sensory Disabilities 

A study has been completed which deals with job placement 
activities for partially sighted individuals. The study focused 
primarily upon new job opportunities. 

The Center for Partially Sighted , Santa Monica, California has 
coit^leted a multi-year project concerned with various approaches 
for assisting partially sighted individuals in several aspects of 
rehabil- itation. Innovative approaches to such rehabilitation 
have been tested and evaluated, in addition, several assistive 
devices have been evaluated and recommended for use by this 
population. 

In 1981, "American Sign Language: A Comprehensive Dictionary" 
- edited by Martin L. A* Steinberg^ Ed.O* was published Ixy Harper 
and ROW. The initial work on this dictionary was supported by an 
RfcD grant. The dictionary has over 5,000 word entries and 8#000 
drawings. The dictionary is in English with seven foreign 
language indexes (Italian, Spanish, French, German, Portugese, 
Russian and Japanese) . 

Other RfcD Projects 

A multiyear study on the role of labor unions in affirmative 
action has been completed at Columbia University , School of Social 
Work, New York, N.Y. A prototype plan appears in the publication 
entitled, "Affirmative Action for the Disabled: A How to Manual 
for Labor unions." 

The study for developing a "National Model for Hiring the 
Handicapped within the Electronics Industries" is in its final 
stages. The project is managed by the Electronics Industry 
Foundation, Washington, D.C. 

The U.S. Council for the International Year qf Disabled Persons 
(lYDP) continued its activities during 1981 with funding and 
cooperation of NIHR. The NIHR funding specifically supported the 
in^leraentation of a national plan of action for lYPD. 

Psychosocial R&D Projects 

The Regional Rehabilitation Research in-state in Job Placement and 
Job Development at Portland State University is continuing in its 
research, demonstration and dissemination activities. 

A study by the Jewish Employment Vocational Service in 
Philadelphia concerning "A Determination of The Rehabilitation 



Services Necessary for The Placement of the Ex-Mentally 111^ was 
completed. The study examined the optimum combination of services 
necessary to achieve the rehabilitation and placement of the 
ex-mentally ill client resulting in competitive paid employment, 
as well as increased life management and social skills. 

The Second Edition of "Who Cares? - A Handbook on Sex Educatio.^ 
and Counseling Services for Disabled People" was published by 
University Park Press, Baltimore. This publication was based on a 
research study supported by RSA and NIHR at the George Washington 
Universityr Regional Rehabilitation Research institute, 
Washington, D.C. 

Independent Living 

A study by the California State Department of Rehabilitation 
evaluating the independent Living Centers was completed. This 
project, "Research on Attainment of independent Living States and 
Evaluation of independent Living Centers in California," was 
crucially designed to serve as a data base lor policy development 
as Federal funding became ^available f or new^ Centeri* — ^t« p«poses^ 
were expanded to include the development of a means to measure 
gains in independence and the evaluation of what factors make for 
an effective independent living organization. 

Regional Rehabilitation Research institute (RRRI) 

The major activities during this period involved a study of the 
effectiveness of individualized training in job-search skills, group 
training, the job approach and conventional VR placement services; and 
a study of different methods of utlizing placement specialists in 
comparison to conventional VR placement services. 

1. University of Denver, RRRI 

The Regional Rehabilitation Research institute at the University of 
Denver completed its studies of interagency coordination ^nd the 
utilization of similar benefits. Projects involved strategies for 
improving interagency relationships, enhancing the quality and 
quantity of similar benefits information and serving as a residence 
center for information in these areas. 

2. George Washington University, Washington, D.C, RRRI 

The Regional Rehabilitation Research institute on Attitudinal, Legal 
and Recreational Barriers continues its research and dissemination 
activities at George Washington University. Their numerous studies 
have resulted in the production of public information booklets, 
technical assistance and bibliographic material aimed at reducing the 
handicapping affects of attitudinal, legal, and recreational barriers 
upon the lives of disabled individuals. 



3. BaVlor Ooll<q€ of Medicine # RRRI 

The Institute for Rehabilitation and. Research at Baylor College of 
Hedicine is in the final stages for the "Development of a Oon«>uter 
Program for Implementation of Benefit Cost Models." These models can 
serve as baste tools for dec is ion -ma king and prioritization of 
research and demonstration projects in rehabilitation. 

4. Post Graduate Center for Mental Health in New York 

The Post Graduate Center for Mental Health in New York was completing 
the Development and Evaluation of a Psychodynamic-Rehabilitation 
Service Support System Model to Maintain Job Placement for the 
Ex-mentally 111. The work involved the use of brief reality-focused 
psychotherapy in order to increase job maintenance through increasing 
motivation and reducing job-associated anxiety and resistance. 

Medical-Physical Restoration Research 

Spinai cord injury research continues to focus upon the prevention and 
treatroeht"©^ 

rehabilitation success and independence. Definitive baseline studies 
continue in urinary tract management, mass reflex spasm and spas- 
ticity, and life threatening respiratory canplicat ions. Significant 
new medical rehabilitation knowledge continues to be generated. As' an 
example, a definitive study of deep veinous thrombosis has established 
new diagnostic and treatment criteria for circulatory complications 
that are both costly and life threatening. Studies in the rehabilita- 
tion of end-stage renal disease patients continue to -focus upbn their 
medical, psychological and vocational adjustment toward improved 
independence and productivity. Ongoing . research is addressing the 
prevention of medical complications, the dynamics of psychological 
adjustment after onset of renal disease and criteria for prediction of 
successful rehabilitation. 

Priority also continues to be placed upon the rehabilitation of head 
trauma victims and persons who have suffered severe burns. Research 
in these areas is emphasizing the generation of new knowledge in the 
clinical course of the disability, the rehabilitation problems and 
needs of burn and head trauma patients and suggested innovative 
approaches to meet the comprehensive service delivery needs of these 
populations. Head trauma projects continue at the New York University 
Medical Center and Santa Clara Valley Medical Center-Langley Porter 
Neuropsychiatric Institute. Burn research is ongoing at the Shriners 
Burn Institute, Galveston, Texas, and the National Institute for Burn 
Medicine, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

In FY 1981, new research was initiated on the rehabilitation of 
multiple sclerosis patients. This new priority will provide a focus 
for the identification of specific problems in rehabilitation of M.S. 
patients and multi-speciality approaches to resolution of clinical 
medical, psychological, and social needs. 
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Seventeen ftodel Spinal Cord Injury Systems are being coordinated and 
managed, including three new designations in 1981. The model system 
concept, based upon previous research findings and clinical rehabili- 
tation experience, is demonstrating a n^w and effective service 
delivery system taking patients from onset through extensive rehabili- 
tation and to community follow-up. The focus of this effort is on the 
generation of definitive knowledge leading to the establishmer^t of a 
nationwide network of spinal cord injury treatment and rehabilitation 
centers. A comprehensive analysis of the National Data Base will soon 
be available so that interested institutions can .plan and develop 
specific service delivery programs that have proven effectiveness and 
hospital cost containment. The results of seven years of research 
will be reported via a compendium Jlational Report and seventeen 
.specific project rei)orts. in addition, the quarterly publication of 
the SCl Di gest has provided an excellent scientific medium for dis- 
semination of results. (The Model Systems are authorized under 
Section 311 of the Rehabilitation Act, as amended, and were funded at 
a level of $5.5 million in Fiscal Year 1981). 

RESEARCH UTILIZATION (RU) 

Federal^unds - $^7T0^ " 

Goals 

The goals of NIHR's utilization efforts are to: (1) help plan RfcD in 
such- a way as to maximize likelihood of usable results being produced; 
(2) encourage grantees — via a Guide for Preparing Final Reports — to 
prepare and submit Final Reports that will, in themselves, promote 
utilization of results; (3) disseminate R&D results to targeted users 
in various ways, as by Rehab Briefs; (4) link research with users, as 
by RU conferences of researchers and users, exchange of experts from 
overseas, use of RU consultants, RU specialists, and RU laboratories 
(funds permitting); (5) generate new RU knowledge, as needed, on 
change processes and the diffusion of innovations; and, (6) evaluate 
all RU activities. In addition, NIHR promotes the use of technology 
to improve servicesHo all groups of handicapped persons. 

RU Project Highlights 

The National Rehabilitation Information Center (NARIC) has continued 
to offer various information services to the entire US rehabilitation 
community, plus users from overseas. It has added 2,200 RfcD documents 
to its data base this year, and now has a definitive NIHR database of 
6,000 items. 

Users reside in all states and Canada, plus India, Africa, Asia, and 
West Indies. Many persons from overseas have also visited NARIC. 

NARlC'has also published a Thesaurus, a Catalog of NARIC Subjects , six 
issues of the Pathfinder, and h^s begun to phase in ABLEDATA, a 
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coaputerized data-bank on equipment and assistive devices for disabled 
persons. NARIC has also compiled and dissemirtated on request almost 
300 annotated bibilicgrahies. 

Microfilming of ?t8 holdings by Microfilming Corp. of America has 
continued; and NARIC edited and contributed to a Special issue of 
Drexel Library Quarterly on Information Servi'^es for Handicapped 
persons. 

The Emerging Issues project prepared and disseminated five excellent 
monographs, including one on -Intimacy and Disability,- -Interpersonal 
Skills,- -Small Business Enterprise,- and an update of the Rehabili- 
tation Engineering Sourceboolj. 

NIHR's IMPART Project continued to identify unmet needs <^ individual 
clients in the f ield ai^d to find solutions for them. This project 
identified 330 such problems, and solved 168 of them. Their cumula- 
tive total is 859 problems and 692 solutions — a remarkable record. 

Eleven Rehab Briefs were each disseminated to some 30,000 users, 
including one oaJnternatJiDnal JRerspectiveSj Psychiatric Rehabili- 
tation, Behavior Modification, and Environmental Barriers. 

The utilization activities of seven basically RU-type International- 
Projects continued. The World Rehabilitation Fund exchanged experts 
and information on VR with overseas countries. Its pool of fellows 
and authors published 13 monographs and held 7 conferences. .Partners 
of the Americas links the US with Latin American countries, ^including 
dissemination of technology information and the operation of a 
Communications Network; much of its work emphasizes early intervention 
and prevention of disability. ^ 

RIUSA progressed with its Access to the Skies program (9 airlines). 
Film Newsletter, and a Project With Industry grant to Puerto Rico. 
People to People continues its -planning for foreign visitors- 
program, its plans for the Gallaudet Meeting on how the media treats 
handicapped persons, and follow-up on prior^frican activities in 
rehabilitation. 

The University Center for international Rehabilitation — a knowledge 
and trainirtg center — generated new insights into the dissemination 
of information, held a seminar with 7 medical RTCs, gave assistance to 
18 graduate students (10 foreign), worked closely with other NIHR 
projects, entered the areas of recreation, sports, independent living-, 
and en5)loyment practices, some of this in collaboration with experts 
in Australia and Canada). 

Rehabilitation International (RI) provides a permanent institutional 
framework for international rehabilitation efforts, representing 115 
organizations from 76 countries. Their charter has been signed by a 
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number of heads of State. They now have 4 Information Centers and 
will open a fifth. Rl has official relations with the United Nations 
and holds a World Congress every four years. 

The Carroll Center for the Blind will include international informa- 
tion in the journal. Aids and Appliances Review . It has contacted 24 
nations about international participation. This journal is currently 
being sent to 2,000 subscribers nationally^ Twenty-four nations have 
been contacted for their participation in this project. 



INTERNATIONAL RES^RCH AND OTHER INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

Federal Funds - $106,000 

Within the National Institute of Handicapped Research, two new inter- 
national research and demonstration projects were approved in 1981. 
These new projects were both approved for Egypt and funded under the 
Special Foreign Currency Program (SFCP), P.L. 480, entitled: "Verbo- 
Tonal Method in the Rehabilitation of Hearing Impaired in Egypt," and 
•Development of a Dictionary for Manual Sign Language in Arabic." 

There were eight ongoing projects extended for approximately twelve 
months with additiohal funds, while twelve other research and demon- 
stration proposals were under consideration within six countries 
including: Pakistan, India, Polarid, Yugoslavia, Guinea and Burma. 
Twelve projects were completed during the year and final reports were 
submitted to NIHR on ten other projects. Copies of all recently 
completed final reports, along with other final reports, have been 
recently presented to the National Rehabilitation information Center 
(NARIC) , located at Catholic University in Washington, D.C. 

At the close of the year there were twenty-eight active projects being 
conducted in eight countries. Excess foreign currencies are now 
available in four countries: India, Pakistan, Burma and Guinea and 
special limited funds are available under joint board arrangements in 
Poland and Yugoslavia. 

Seven projects were funded under the authority of Section 204(b)(5) of 
the Rehabilitation Act. These were entitled: 

international Perspectives on the Economic Aspects of 
Disability — Rehabilitation International USA (RIUSA) 

University Centers for international Rehabilitation - MSU — 
Michigan State University 

international Exchange of information and Experts — World 
Rehabilitation Fund 
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- Partntri Rehabilitation Education Program (PREP) with 

Emphaais on Low-<5o8t Technology— -Najtional Association of the 

P Partners of the Alliance 

'i 

implementation of a National Plan of Action for Observing 
V.1981 (IYDP)~U.S. Council for lYDP - 1982) 

Rehabilitation Engineering Center in Ljubljana, Yugoslavia 

• 

Publication of Quarterly international Journal Containing 
Information on Consumer Bvalualted Assistive Devices 
Available to Partially Sighted and Blind Pcpulations— 
Carroll Center for Blind ' 

Site visits for monitoring programs and for international exchange 
were funded under P.L. 86-610 and 204(b) (5) of the Rehabilitation Act 
for thirty-six international scientists and American consultants. 
Approximately 125 other international guests were assisted with their 
programs yhile in Washington, D.C. and in other cities throughout the 
U.S. These observation training programs for two-to-four weeks were 
arranged for those international visitors sent by their governments or 
at ths' invitation of the U.S. NIHR worked closely with both govern- 
mental and non-governmental organisations and agencies in this 
program, including the Department of State, Department of Labor, 
Department of Health and Human Services, the international Communica- 
tions Agency, the World Rehabilitiition Pund, and the Partners of 
America. 

NIHR in cooperation with UNESCO and Special Education Programs 
sponsored an international Symposium on Services for Young Disabled 
Children and Tfieir Families in December 1981. Participants from 14 
countries attended and developed strategies for improving educational, 
health and social services for disabled children and their families, 
particularly in developing countries*. The final document will include 
successful and practical programs that can be easily adapted and will 
contain a listing of resources that could be used throughout the world. 

International Activities staff represented NIHR during the special 
events carried out through 1981 in celebration of the International 
Year of Disabled Persons. 
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RATIONAL COUNCIL ON THE HANDICAPPED 



LeglBlatlve Authority 

» 

Established by Title IV of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as amended 
by the Rehabilitation, Comprehensive Services and Developmental Dis- 
abilities Amendments of 1978 (P.L. 95-602), the National Oouncil'^is 
cooqposed of fifteen members appointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. Each member brings some special expertise 
to the Council. Collectively, members of the Council ar^ representa- 
tive of the diversity among^ handicapped .individuals, national organi- 
zations concerned with' the handicapped, providers and administrators 
of services, universities, and the 8cientd.fic community engaged in 
research relating to handicapping conditions. By law, at least five 
members of the Council must be handicapped persons or the parents of 
handicapped persons. 

Background and Purpose 

The Council came into being officially in 1980 when i^s members were 
confirmed by the U.S. Senate. ' The Chairman, Dr% Howard A., Rysk, is a 
Distinguished University Professor, New York University School of 
Medicine and founder of the Institute of Rehabilitation Medicine and 
the World Rehabilitation Fund. 

Created in response to a bipartisan demand for a coordinated approach 
to federal programs, policies, and activities cbncerning disabled' 
persons, the NCH already has established general policies with respect 
to the National Institute of Handicapped Research (NIHR) . The NCH is 
also charged with providing advice to the Commissioner on policies and 
conduct of the Rehabilitation Services Administration (RSA) , advising 
the Commissioner o^ |tSA, the Director of NIHR and the Assistant 
Secretary on the deyelopnent of programs carried out under the 
Rehabilitation Act«' Hie Council recommends ways to improw research, ' 
to administer services, to collect and disseminate findings of 
research and to facilitate implementation of programs based on 
research findings. The Council's broadest responsibility is to 
"review and evaluate on a continuing basis all policies, programs, and 
activities concerning handicapped individuals and persons with 
developmental disabilities conducted or assisted by Federal depart- 
ments and agencies ... in order to assess (their) effectiveness in 
meeting the needs of handicapped individuals." 

nie Council must meet at least four^ times per year and must pt^oduce an 
Annual Report to the President, the Congress and the Secretary. The 
first report was submitted on March 31, 1981 and its activities are 
reported in greater detail in its second report currently in 
preparation. 

The Council is housed administratively in the Office of Special 
Education and Rehabilitation Services (OSERS) . 
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ProqrMS to Date 

In May,, the Opuncil helcj an open public forum on the topic: The Place 
of Disabled Persons in Our Economy, The forum included papers on job 
placement, job training, job site accessibilty, employer inqentives, 
apprenticeship opportunities, insurance, sel f -employment options, ^ 
special problems of disabled minorities aryJ^ disabled persons in 
institutions, career choices of disabled children and other economic 
factors. Fifteen papers were presented orally to the Council before 
an audience of more than two hundred observers. Other submitted 
papers were provided to Council members for informational purposes and 
for consideration in their recommendations to the Commissioner, 
Dir,ector and Assistant Secretary. 

Each of the six NCH meetings held durings the year served essentially 
as a platform through which Government officials reviewed with members 
of the Council the status of programs and activities assisted or con-' 
ducted by their agencies. This provided for continuity in policy' dis^ 
cussions through the transition from one Administration to another. 
Matters related to the Rehabilitaton Services Administration and the 
National Institute of Handicapped Research have been on the agenda of 
every Council meeting. 

The Council organized -its work into standing committees and ad hoc 
task forces. Standing Committee include Committees on Research, 
Services, External Affairs, Interagency Matters and Management, Ad 
Hoc Task Forces have responded to immediate issues and short-term 
objectives. For example, a task force which met in March and reported 
in May studied legislative and arodinistrative proposals. Responding 
to the task force's report which described how the President's program 
for economic recovery might impact on handicapped people, the Council 
communicated its recommendations and offer of assistance to the 
Secretary of the Department of Education, the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the President of the Senate, and to the President of the 
United States. Another task force, on priorities .of NIHR, made recom- 
mendations as to how the Institute's limited grant funds might be 
allocated in 1982. 

The committee on Research, joined by the Director Designate of NIHR, 
visited the National Institutes of Health for a'meeting hosted by the 
Associate Director of NIH. The committee reported on 'its productive 
discussions with the Directors of several of the Institutes abcftit many 
areas in which NIH and NIHR research interfaces. Through. its Services 
OoBiBittee, the NCH responded to the RSA Commissioner's proposals for 
restructuring the RSA decision-making processes and reformulating the 
RSA mission statement. 

In September, the Services Committee also met with invited representa- 
tives of 21 national consumer and provided organizations. Partici- 
pants discussed their perception of where the Council should direct 
its attention over the coming year, particularly with respect to 
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atfl^ssing the delivery of services to disabled people, Setvice 
delivery issues of greatest concern to their organizations led the 
conunittee to recommend a future focus for the Council's ongoing work 
—to develop recommendations oh ways to ensure that adeCfuate and 
effective services--especially vocational rehabilitation services — are 
provided. 

INTERNATIONAL YEAR OF DISABLED PERSONS (lYDP) 

FEDERAL INTERAGENCY COMMITTEE (FIC) 

The Federal Interagency Conunittee for lYDP formed by the wnite House, 
sex;,ved as the initiator, planner and coordinator of Federal Involye^- 
ment in this United Nations declared Year, The Year's theme ^ •^ull 
Participation and Equality," was portrayed in a wide variety of 
activities throughout the united States and the world conununity. The 
committee was co-chaired by>^Mrs, Jean Tufts, Assistant Secretary for 
Special Education and Rehabilitative Services, Department of 
Education; Ms, Dorcas R, Hardy, Assistant Secretary for Haman 
Development Services, Department of Health and Human Services; and 
Ambassador John W, McDonald, . Special Negotiator, Department of State, 
Mr, Harold 0' Flaherty served as the Executive Director of the Federal 
Secre- tariat, and was charged with the management and coordination of 
all efj^rts, and the provisions of all support and liaison services 
related to this, 

In January 1981, shortly after President Reagan's inauguration, the 
FIC Secretariat provided thQ White House with reconunendations for the 
lYDP. Two weeks later, on February 6, 1981> President Reagan 
officially proclaimed 1981 the international Year of Disabled Persons 
in the United States, The President's proclamation enabled the FIC 
Secretariat to proceed with many events and projects with the assis- 
tance of the White House, Mrs, Virginia Knauer, Special Assistant to 
the President, has provided continued support and guidance to the 
FIC's endeavors. She has served as the White House Liaison for lYDP, 
promoting ah awareness of the Federal agencies' accomplishments and 
programs, ^ 

In March 1981, the FIC* Secretariat staff, with White House support, 
prepared an Executive Summary of Federal Involvement in lYDP, Dis- 
tributed to Federal employees, community organizations, international 
representatives*, and interested citizerit^, the summary described the 
U,S. government's efforts to develop and implement the International 
Year guidelines as spellecp out by the united Nations, Th^ summary has 
been updated as the list of members grew^ and as the agencies developed 
lYDP-related programs. It is interesting to note that ovejr three 
hundred projects and activities taking place were implemented through 
existing budgets with no new appropriation. The imagination and 
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creativity of Federal employees contributed to these successful 
accomplishments. 

The outstanding contribution of the. "Federal Family" was recognized by 
the White House and as result procedures were developed to acknowledge 
such. The lYDP Outstanding Agency Award will be bestowed upon the 
following agencies: Food and Drug Administration, Veterans 
Administration, Department of Interior, Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, and the Social Security Administration, In a White 
House ceremony, these agencies received public recognition for their 
creative and exemplary involvement. 

The United States played an active role in ttle Year on the inter- 
national level. Federal administrations participated in numerous 
international meetings, and conferences, many of which focused on 
technical cooperation, particularly w*ith the developing nations. In 
August, Harold 0' Flaherty, Executive Director, FIC/IYDP headed the 
U.S. Delegation to the Third Session of the U.N. Advisoty Committee 
for lYDP, held in Vienna, Austria. The delegation played a lead role 
in the drafting of the "World Programme of Action Concerning Disabled 
Persons." The Plan calls for the "Full Participation and Equality" 
for disabled persons — living conditions equal to those of other 
citizens in their societies and an equal share in the improvempnt in 
living conditions resulting from social and economic development. The 
major foci of the plan were prevention, rehabilitation, and equali- 
zation of opportunity. The plan is presently being circulated for 
comment to U.N. member states, non-government organizations, and other 
interested bodies. It will hopefully be adopted by the United Nations 
General Assembly at its 1982 fall Session. 



OFFICE OF INFORMATION AND RESOURCES FOR THE HANDICAPPED n( 01 RH) 

The Office for Information and Resources for the Handicapped was 
placed under the Deputy Assistant Secretary of External Affairs of the 
office for Special Education and Rehabilitative Services in the 
Department of Education. It operates a Clearinghouse and administers 
an interpreter Training Program. ^ o 

Activities * 

The Clearinghouse on the Handicapped responded to 2,344 telephone 
inquiries, wrote 1,657 letters and distributed 66,526 publications. 
The Clearinghouse updated its Pocket Guide to Federal Help for the 
Disabled Person , published the 1980 edition of Federal Assistance for 
Programs Serving the Handicapped , and an update of the Resource Guide 
on Architectural Barriers Removal . As of June all publication activi- 
ties had to be suspend^'d because of the moratoriunf on publishing 
in^sed by the Office of Informat-ion and Regulatory Affairs in the 
Office of Management and TBudget. The only exception 'was the 
periodical Programs for the ^iandicapped. 



Networking with local information providers serving handicapped people 
was pursued by a workshop on the information needs of handicapped 
individuals given at the annual meeting of the Alliance of information 
and Referral Services. 

The Clearinghouse provided technical assistance to other Federal 
offices, especially in the Office of Special Education and Rehabilita- 
tive Services, and participated in the training of information brokers 
for the ABLEDATA system which is funded by the National Institute of 
Handicapped Research. 

The Clearinghouse has access to all major computerized data baaes and * 
has used it for exploration of the holdings ot data bases on handi- 
capped related. topics. Results of these searches were published in 
Programs for the Handicapped . 

Interpreters for the' Deaf " ^ 

The OIRH also administers a training grant program that is designed to 
increase the number of skilled interpreters for deaf individuals. 
This activity was authorized in 1978 in the Rehabilitation Admendments 
and was implemented ih Fiscal Year 1980. Ten ^rant awards have been 
made to training programs throughout the country; ^these grants total 
approximately $900,000 and range from $85,000 to $98,000. 



PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE ON MENTAL RETARDATION 

The President's Committee on Mental Retardation (PCMR) consists of 21 
civilian members, appointed by the President. The Committee has been 
an active organization since 1966. A major priority of PCMR is the 
prevention of mental retardation from bio-studies, conferences, 
seminars, and produces publications in support of their prevention 
effort. 

In addition to prevention, the Committee focus on mental retardation 
problems in legal rights, comprehensive community services, abuse and 
neglect along with international cooperation with mental retardation 
groups around the world, in the exchange of information and advice. 

Each year the Committee is required to submit to the President an 
annual report focusing on a particular mental retardation area. This 
year's report is "Mental Retardation 1980: Directions for Cc^unity 
Services". The report is a historical documeiftation of community 
services with examples of programs in the U.S. that are working well 
to help mentally retarded citizens live as productive members of the 
community. An important aspect of the report is PCMR's recommenda- 
tions for improving community services in the 80 's with an emphasis on 
a reduced Federal role and increased State responsibility. 
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The Committee's objective of increasing community acceptance of 
mentally retarded persons has resulted" in reducing the dependency on 
large institutions. The population in public institutions continues 
to decrease and more comprehensive forms of service have placed 
retarded people into group homes and .jobs. The Committee wi>l conduct 
a national Conference on Vocation^ Training and Employment in the 
Spring of 1982. . ■ . 

INTEilAGENCY LIAISON 

z ,• - 

cooperative linkages and relationships between rehabilitation agencies 
and other public and voluntary organizations are critical to effi- 
ciency, economy J and integrated quality services for handicapped 
people. Handicapped people have equal rights of access to all generic 
public services apd benefits. Interagency agreements strive toward 
greater achievements of these rights to marshal similar benefits to 
augment limited rehabilitation while at the same time benefiting 
consumers through more coordinated and comprehensive services. 

Present Cooperative Agreements include ; 

American Heart Association 

united Cerebral Palsy Association, Inc. 

Administration on Aging • 
Department of Labor, Job Corps 
National Multiple Sclerosis Society 
Veterans Administration 

Department of Labor, Targeted Job Tax credit Program 
Social Security Administration 
National institute of Mental Health 
Special Education, Vocational Education 
Department of Labor, CETA Prime Sponsor Programs 
Department of Labor, Employment Service Administration 

Activities -on Behalf of Current Coopera t ive Agreements in Fiscal Year 
1981 

RSA continued to monitor current agreements, ^s well as negotiating 
new agreements with several publit and voluntary organizations. These 
activities included: a Revised agreement with the American Heart 
Association, which includes services to persons who have sustained 
strokes, a national workshop^ on improving linkages between mental 
health and vocational rehabilitation agencies, and the' signing of a 
cooperative agreement with the united Cerebral Palsy' Foundation, Iric. 
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TITLE V OF THE REHABILITATION ACT 
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Section 501 

EMPLOYMENT OP HANDICAPPED INDIVIDUALS IN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
(U.S. OFFICE OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT)' 

Background 

The selective Placement Programs Office within the "'S- 0"^" 
personnel Management (0PM) has responsibility for providing technical 
assistance to Federal agencies in overall management of their selec 
?ive placement programs for handicapped -applicants and employees, and 
for providing input into all aspects of OPM's general policy 9"!^-"" 
to en ur^^ that persons with disabilities^ are ^f^f -J«'„^3y 

changes in employment procedures or by nen policies or regulations. 
This office also initiates legislation, as needed, to ptomote the 
placement, advancement, and retention of disabled employeejs or 
applicants. 

0PM works closely with the Equal Employment Opportunity^^ission 
(EEOC) to carry out, as appropriate, recommended chanjHfS^in policies 
or procedures, and to maintain effective ^'x^'^'^i"^ 

working relationships on areas of mutual interest, in J ^ ion, 0PM 
is a member of the interagency Committee on Employment of the Handi 
capped and cortsults with consumer organizations. State and local 
governments, other 0PM offices, and through the interagency Advisory 
Group Subcoilunittee on Selective Placement (chaired by the Director of 
the Selective Placement Programs Office) with other agencies. 

The following events and ^tivities occurred during FY 81 which had, 
or will have, a significant impact on employment programs for 
^ handicapped persons within the Federal Government. 

Statistical Data • . . ' 

TWO statistical studies were published during 1981. The fi"^ "as the 
Scond edition of a publication entitled -Statistical °^ 
Handicapped Federal Civilian Employees. This report e""'^"^^^^* 
employment characteristics of handicapped employees in ^^e Federal 
civilian work force, based on data collected as of December 31, 1979. 

The second study was done at the request of the newly established 
government-wide Disabled Women's Task Force. This P"bli"ti°n - 
analyzes the employment characteristics of severely disabled women as 
compa^red to severely disabled men, non-handicapped women, and the 
general handicapped work force as of December 1980. 

proqraun Guidance 

0PM prepared a Presidential policy statement which was signed by 
.president Reagan on September 17, 1981. This memorandum, which is 
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directed to the heads of executive departments and agencies, expresses 
the responsibilities that agencies have in providing job opportunities 
and advancement to qualified disabled Individuals. 

0PM issued instructions to Federal agencies on implementing P.L. 
96-523. • This law authorizes agencies to employ individuals as assist- 
ants for those disabled ^employees who require personal services at^' 
their work sites or while on travel. The implementing instructions 
also included guidance on the employment of interpreters for deaf 
employees and readers €or blind workers. ^ ' 

A second booklet in the "Handbook of Reasonable Accommodation" series 
was prepared during* 1981. The booklet, which is tentatively scheduled 
for printing' in fiscal year 1982, outlines procedures for conducting 
job analysis and/or worksite modifications\for disabled employees. 

Xraining and Opward Mobility 

All training course annoncements state that 0PM would make accommoda- 
tions needed to fully open interagency training coursj^^ in Washington, 
D.C. and its 10 regions to disabled students. 

Sign language classes were qffered for supervisors and employees of 
OPM's central office on a regularly schedulefd basis. 

A ojire-day showcase, titled "The Supervisor and the Disabled Person," 
wji^ conducted in 1981. This was a joint OPM/Adviaory Training 
/directors undertaking for the International Year of Disabled Persons 
which was attended by 150 Federal supervisors. 

lie tent ion . 

During fiscal year, 1981, 0PM developed a proposal to condupt a study 
on retention of employees who become disabled in order to demonstrate 
techniques which will prevent the loss of otherwise productive 
employees and will contribute to agency effectiveness in lieu of 
disability retirement or separation. 

Disabled Veterans 

During fiscal year 1982, 0PM reached an ^agreement with the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission to resume responsibility for the 
monitoring of agency affirmative action plans for disabled veterans, 
as required under P.L. 93-508 Q^ietnam Era Vetexans Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1974). 

Participation ^in the International Year of Disabled Persons (lYDP) 

0PM participated on a nationwide basis in the observance of the Inter- 
national Year of Disabled Persons. (See page 80 for further 
details.) All 10 regional offices worked with the Federal Executive 
Boards/ Associations, Governors' Committees on the Employment of the 




Handicapped, local rehabilitation agencies, and veterans service 
offices to host workshops, seminars, job fairs, and award ceremonies 
to highlight iydp and promote employment of handicapped persons. 

C onclusion 

Federal employment opportunities for handicapped individuals have 
improved in the past years. Problems still exist, many of which are 
complex and have no simple or immediate solutions. However, the 
problems are being addressed through regulations and improved 
guidance. The continued emphasis and commitment of agencies toward 
more comprehensive affirmative employment programs for handicapped 
persons holds promise for more fully integrating them into the 
mainstream of Federal employment. 

Section 

EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY COMMISSION (EEOC) AND 
INTERAGENCY COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT ON HANDICAPPED EMPLOYEES 

The Equal Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC) has responsibility 
for enforcing nondiscrimination and affirmative action provisions of 
laws and regulations concerning Federal employment of handicapped 
individuals. Specifically, EEOC: 

o reviews and approves agency affirmative action program plans 
for hirfng, placement, and advancement of handicapped 
individuals; 

o -processes appeals of agency decisions in'risga^rd to complaints 
of discrimination on the basis of handicap; - , 

es rules, regulations, orders, and instructions to enforce 
employment opportunity for handicapped individuals; 

requests information from agencies as necessary; and 

cochairs the Interagency Committee on Handicapped Employees and 
provides staff and space for the Secretariat of the Committee. 

in addition. Executive Order 12067, dated June 30, 1978, provides that 
EEOC is to coordinate Federal equal employment opportunity programs, 
including those for handicapped individuals. EEOC leads and coordi- 
nates the efforts of Federal agencies to enforce all Federal statutes, 
executive orders, regulations, and policies that require equal employ- 
ment opportunity without regard to race, color, religion, sex, 
national origin, handicap, or age. 

The Handicapped Individuals Programs Division in the Office of 
Government Employment, EEOC, provides leadership and guidance for EEOC 
enforcement of Section 501 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as 
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amended, and Section 403 of the Vietnam Era Veterans Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1974. Tlie Division develops and reconunends policy 
concerning equal employment opportunity for handicapped individuals in 
Federal employment, provides instructions for Federal agencies' affir- 
mative action 'programs and assists them in complying with their legal 
obligations, under the Act. It also provides support to the Inter- 
agency Committee on Handicapped Employees, disseminates reports and 
educational materials, and prepares the annual report to Congress as 
required by law. 

Program Direction - When responsibility for affirmative action for 
handicapped individuals in Federal employment was transferred to the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission (EBOC) in 1979, FY 1980 was 
declared a transition period during which Federal agencies were to 
redirect their efforts to achieve measurable results in a limited 
number of clearly defined areas. EEOC's instructions to agencies were 
intended to emphasize development of results-oriented plans and also 
were intended to produce objective agency-generated means of measuring 
progress. 

The transition period that began in FY 1980 was extended through FY 
1981. Agencies were given a total of 18 months, from October 1, 1979, 
through March 31, 1981, to meet goals established in their FY 1980 
plans. Agencies then were instructed to update these plans to cover 
the last half of 1981 and to prepare new plans for FY 1982* The basic 
principles that had evolved during the transition period were refined 
and applied with m'^re specificity in each successive set of instruc- 
tions. Relevant management directives are EEO**MD-'703 (December 6, 
1979), EEO-MD-706 (July 1, 1980), EEO-MD-708 (February 24, 1981), and 
EEO-MD-709 (October 6, 1981) . 

A major planning element that was introduced during the transition 
period is emphasis in affirmative action programs on handicapped 
individuals with targeted disabilities. These disabilities (and 
applicable codes on Standard Form 256) are as follows: deafness (16 
and 17), blindness (23 and 25), missing extremities (28 and 32-38), 
partial paralysis (64-68), complete paralysis (71-78), convulsive 
disorders (82), mental retardation (90), mental illness (91), and 
distortion of limbs and/or spir^e (92) . 



Affirmative Action Program Plans - In response to specific instruc- 
tions for submission of FY 1981 6-month program plans, eighty-two 
a^^ncies submitted complete plans; three submitted incomplete plans; 
and 16 submitted no plans. 

Affirmative Action Accomplishment Reports - This report covers agency 
accomplishments during the period October 1, 1979, through September 
30, 1981. Agencies submitted two separate reports: one for October 
1, 1979, through March 31, 1981, and one for the period April 1, IMl, 
through September 30, 1981. 
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EEOC evaluated agency accomplishments during FY 1980 and FY 1981 using 
criteria established to assess changes in the percent representation 
of persons with specified severe disabilities. In FY 1980 and FY 1981 
affirmative action program plans, agencies had established goals for 
achievement of specific increases in representation of persons with 
targeted disabil.ities. 

Analysis of FY 1980 18->jonth Accomplishment Reports - During the 
period Octobe r 1, 1979. /through March 31, 1981, the accomplishments of 
71 agencies were satisfactory and' nine were unsatisfactory. Two 
agencies submitted incomplete reports, and 16 submitted no reports. 

Combined work force data from the agencies submitting reports are 
presented in Table 1. The number of handicapped individuals— that is, 
the combined total for persons with targeted disabilities and persons 
with other handicaps— and the number of disabled veterans employed 
decreased during the reporting period. Analysis cif data and data 
collection procedures Indicate that the decreases noted may be statis- 
•tiical phenomena rather than the result of decreased agency efforts to 
employ disabled veterans or handicapped persons with disabilities 
other than those that are targeted. - 



Almost all new disabled veteran employees are from the Vietnam Era. 
Disabled veterans in employment have been from the World War II and 
Koream Eras as well. Many of these veterans are now reaching retire- 
ment age and leaving Federal employment. It is difficult to suppose 
that the number of; disabled veterans now entering the Federal work 
force could offset the number leaving. 

With respect to handicapped individuals other than those with the 
targeted^disabilities, the procedures for collecting data tend to skew 
the results. A government wide survey of all employees was completed 
in 1977. Since then, the major effort has been identifying the dis- 
abilities of new employees rather than the disabilities persons 
acquire after they are employed. No specific steps have been taken to 
identify disabilities such as heart disease, arthritis, cancer, dia- 
betes, kidney dysfunction, and respiratory disorders, which commonly 
affect older persons. These 'disabilities accounted for 65.5% of the 
- handicapped work^ force in 1977, and many individuals who did not 

consider themselves handicapped at that time may have developed these 
dislb'ilities since that time. As persons who indicated that they had 
these disabilities at the tiifie of the survey leave government employ- 
ment, the totals decrease because persons having these disabilities 
are not entering the work force in large numbers and current employees 
who develop these disabilities are not being identified. The only way 
to verify this thesis would be to resurvey the entire Federal work 
force periodically. Because of fiscal constraints, such a costly 
undertaking is unlikely. 

Table 1 shows a dramatic increase in employment of individuals with 
targeted disabilities. The data show an increase of 2.2% in the total 
work force as compared to an increase of 8.06% in the number of 
employees. With targeted disabilities. Representation of individuals 
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with targeted disabilities increased from 0.87% to 0.92% (see column 
(8)), This is a 5,75% increase in representation. The rate of 
accessions of individuals with targeted disabilities was 2.28% during 
the eighteen-month reporting period while the rate of losses was only 
0,70%, 



Tabie 1. Employment of Individuals With Targeted Disabilities 



Time 


Total 


Disabled ,^>er- 


Handicapped Per- Persons with 


Per- 


Period 


Work Force 


Veterans cent 


Individuals 


cent Targeted 


'Cent 










Disabilities 




(1) 


(2) 


<3) (4) 


(5) 


(6) (7) 


(8) 


10/1/79 


1,833,482 


86,248 4.70 


123,933 


6.75 16,000 


0.87 


3/31/81 


1,875,021 


85,966 4.58 


121,627 


6.48 17,290 


0.92 


Accessions 












10/1/79- 


429,380 










3/31/81 








9,783 


2.28 


Losses 












10/1/79- 


432,543 










3/31/81 








> 3,047 


0.70 



Analysis of FY 1981 6-Month Accomplishment Reports - These reports 
cover the period April 1, 1981, through September 30, 1981. As of the 
date of this report, the accomplishments of 66 agencies were 
satisfactory, and 15 were unsatisfactory. Twenty-one agencies 
sulixnitted no reports. 

The United States Postal Service (USPS) has reported data (Table 2) 
for the first time since EEOC was transferred the authority and 
responsibility to monitor Federal agency af f irmat;j^ve action programs 
for employment of handicapped individuals from the Civil Service 
Commission. Since USPS employs such a large percentage of the Federal 
work force, comparison of data is not meaningful with inclusion of 
USPS data for FY 1981. Therefore, Table 3 represents the same data as 
Table 2 except it excludes USPS data. 

The number of handicapped individuals — that is, the combined total for 
persons with targeted disabilities and persons with other handicaps — 
decreased during this reporting period as it had done during FY 1980. 
Once again, .this may be a statistical phenomena rather than the result 
of decreased agency efforts to employ handicapped persons with 
disabilities other than those that are targeted. 
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unlike the results during FY 1980, the number of ^"^f .^^^"^"^ ,^ 
increased during this six-month reporting period. It is difficult to 
explain this trend reversal in employment of disabled veterans. How- 
ever, it must be noted that this reporting period covered six months 
rather than 18 months as in FY 1980. Also, during this six months 
many agencies were reducing their workforces through attrition or 
^7. veterans preference provides protection for disabled veterans in 
a RIP. 

Table 2 (with USPS data) shows an increase in employment of individ- 
uals with targeted disabilities. The data show a decrease °f 0;3« " 
the total workforce as compared to an increase of 1.61% in the number 
of employees with targeted disabilities. Representation of individ- 
uals witi targeted disabilities increased f-"" ^° :! *' 
rate of accessions of individuals with targeted disabilities was 0.79% 
during the six-month reporting period while the rate of losses was 
0.70%. 



Table 2. USPS 



Data for Employment of individuals With Targeted Disabilities 



Disabled Per- Handicapped Per- Persons with Per- 
cent individuals cent Targeted cent 
' Disabilities 



Time 
Period 



Work Force Veterans 



(1) 

4/1/81 


(2) 
2,722,485 


(3) ^t) 
162,948 5-98 


141,307 


5.19 


21,540 


0.79 


9/30/81 


2,713,113 


164,107 6.04 


140,913 


5.19 


21,888 


0.80 


Accessions 

4/1/81- 

9/30/81 


264.536 








2,108 


0.79 


Losses 

4/1/81- 

9/30/81 


275,300 








1,928 


070 



Table 3 (excluding USPS data) shows an increase in «"'Pl°f^"^ ^^J^" 
with targeted disabilities. The data show an decrease of 0.65% i" *^ 
lork force as compared to an increase of 0.45% in the number of employees 
7itl targeted Stabilities. Representation of individuals with targeted 
disabilities increased 0.90% to 0.92%. The rate of accessions of 
tidtviiuaiswiJh targeted disabilities was 0.79% during the stx-month 
reporting period while the rate of lossess was 0.72%. 
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Table 3. Eraploynient of Individuals with Targeted Disabilities 

(Excluding USPS Data) 



Tine 

Period 


Total 
Work Force 


Disabled Per- 
Veterans cent 


Handicapped Per- 
Individuals cerit 


Persons with 
Targeted 


Per- 
cent 


(1) 


(2) 




(4) 


(5) 


Disabilities 
i21 


(/) 


4/1/81 


2,073,959 


9^,6^r^t.46 


131,215 


6.32 


18,814 


0.90 


9/30/81 


2,060,405 


93,054 4.51 


129,931 


6.30 


19,034 


0.92 


Accessions 
4A/81- 

9/30/81 


238,067 








1,901 


0.79 


Losses 

4/1/81- 
9/30/81 


253,890 




■* 




1,841 


0.72 






SECTION 


502 









ARCHITEX:TURAL and transportation barriers compliance BOARD 

▼•deral accessibility regxU.atlons arc based oa the Architectural Barriers Act of 
I9f68 CP. L. 90-481, aa act '^to ensure that certain buildings financed with federal 
funds ar% so desiipied and constructed aa to 5e accessi51e to the physically 
handicapped.'* - 

Section 302 of the 1973 Rehabilitation Act (P.L. 93-112) established the ^rchiteccura 
and Transportation Farriers- Compliance Board (XTBCB) to enforce standards issued 
under the 1968 Act by the four federal standard-setting agencies. The 1974 \ 
aaendaents to the Rehabilitation Act (P.L. gSnSld) require tha Foard to report its 
activities annually to Congress and the 1978 saendments (P. L. 95-602) authorized 
tha loard to establish mlninrum guidelines and ^requirements for standards to be 
issued under the Act. 

Tba members of the ATBCF. are cabinet-level officials or their Executive level IV 
or higher designees from Eleven federal agencies and eleven individuals appointed 
by the President as public members. Ac least five public members must be disabled 
persons . 

The Board's principal activity during most of FY 1981 focused on its responsibility 
to develop minimum guidelines and requirements for federal Accessibility standards. 
Several board meetings were devoted to this rule-making function and notices vere 
published in the Federal Register that generated a significant number of responses 
from the public. (The Board approved a revised regulation on May 4, 1982, and It 
vas published as a final rule on August 4, 1982). 
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r«ero*ctIv« to J«nu*ry 6, 1981. 

At eh., ouct of th* proc.« of d.vlop£ng t&« guld.l£n.s. th. "^"'^ ""^'^•"'^ ' 
il. «cS"Il .p.clf ic.tionr In th. Aa«ric.n N.tlonml Standard. Institute 
^It^l^Td Sp.c3lc.tlonT for mking Buminj. .nd ^^""^^JV"-;?? but 

O^S. ly PhyrCc*llr H«»dic.pp.d P.opl."- T^SI AllT.l-lffei (W971). J^J 
J!t««fn.d tLt it would b. n.c..«ry to d.vd.op its own document whil. dr.wlnl 
t!lvSf f roI^ST d^in .J.cif ic.tSn.-. Th. ANSI A117.1 .p.cif icCion. .r. 
STblSU " fhf N.cion.1 St«.d.rd. Institute CANSU . P'f 

Ciirin Yorfc that d.v.lop» vol^cry con.«su. .cc.ssibillty «*nd.rd. Th. 

ANSI st.nd«d. publl.h.d to im ha. E.« J" h.. 

dwilopiMt of th. majority of stat. and local acc.s.ibllity cod., or 
tTJr^Z th. basis foJ acc.s*lEility r.quir««ts in mo.t ^^i"' 
^hTiaJor Bod.1 Building cod.s. TH. pr.pondwranc. of th. Board . tachnlc.l 
provision, ar. similar or id«itical to ANST. 

Th. Bb«:d contractsd with. th. National Conf««c. of St.t.s "J^J^/^^^f-J^^J/jld 
Stlndsxds in S.pt«nli.r 13Ba to assist in. conducting seilnars f orcode "f, 
oS^cLciniSg th. rational, for c«rtalii d.sign solutions and to dlscuM how th. 
guidSinL- and r«iairm«ats att«npt.d to addr.s. th.s. r«iuir-«it.. 

Th. 24^onth. 50:-.tat. proj«:t .«ot und« way in Marc^ J.rJ'^VJhinJ 
in Washington. D. C. Th. s«lnars continual ^°/"«;"\J^^i^8rt^ S.pIrJiS 
Stat, and local cod. official* in 22 «:at.s.. On ^'j^; Jjj „S"n?«ic. 

of Eduction, on b.half of the Board. t.nalnat.d th. contract for tn. conv.ni« 

of th. government. 

activities, and, therefore, revertai to the Treasury. 

Skr^^sj^M i:r.t:%r.r ^^^^^^^^ 

Dtpartnenc • ). 

n. Bo.rd r.c.lv^ 106 co«pl.l=t. In 19.81. 16. =»pl.l=t. =-? J"» 'J^'iJ"' 
complaints addressing facilities within the Hoard s jurisdiction. 
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The Board staff seejcs to resolve amicably the majority of its cases. Of the 106 
complaints received in FY 1981 only two—State Street Mall in Chicago and the 
Richard B. Russell Building in Atlanta — required legal action. The others have 
been resolved or are still pending. 

The Board continued d|) be concerned about its- 1978 mandate from Congress to explore 
wayfe to remove communication barriers to handicapped persons. A standing committee 
was established to focus on the issue and that committee has been called on to 
gather information to identify reserach areas involving communication barriers and 
to establish priorities iri those areas. 
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SECTION 503 

EMPLOYMENT OF HANDICAPPED INDIVIDUALS UNDER FEDERAL CONTRACTS 

Section 503 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as amended, requires that any 
contract in excess of $2,500 entered into by any Federal department or agency 
for the procurement of personal property and non-personal services (including 
construction) for the United States shall contain a provision requiring affirmative 
action by the contractor to employ and advance in employment qualified handicapped 
individuals. 

Since the early 1960s, Government contractors have been required to take 
affirmative action with respect to -minorities. In 1968, conti:^ctors were reqnlred 
to do the same for women. Affirmative action requirements under the Rehabilit^ion 
Act of 1973 were established for employment of the handicapped. Executive OrderC^ 
11758, issued January 15, 157A, delegated responsibility to the Secretary of Labor"" 
for implonentation of Section 503. This was subsequently delegated to the Director 
of the Office of Federal Contract Compliance Programs (.OFCCP) . In 197A, the same 
requirements were established for disabled veterans under Section 402 of the Vietnam 
Era Veterans* Readjustment Assistance Act. 

A universe of some 300,000 contractors comprised of well' over 3Q,00,O prime and 
roughly 250,000 or more subcontractors provide the United States Government with 
supplies, services, use of property, and construction work, totaling over $81 
billion each year. Federal contractors and subcontractors include almost all 
major businesses and corporations in the country, as well as many small firms. 
Together, they employ more than 31 million persons. Enforcement is carried out by 
OFCCP as part of the U. S. Department of Labor, Employment Standards Administration. 

EquAl Employment Opportunity and affirmative action requirements of contract 
compliance cover all aspects of employment including recruitment, hiring, training, 
pay, seniority, promotion, and fringe benefits. 
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special efforts by employers in outreach, recruitment, training, and 
other area« help members of protected groups compete for DObs and 

promotions on an equal footing with other -PPl^""'^f,^"J^^^P^°f 
in all employment areas. Federal contractors and subcontractors must 
ensure that qualified minorities, women, members of "1.^5^°"%^"^^.. 
ethnic groups, handicapped persons, and veterans are not discriminated 
agaJist! The^ must be further committed to guaranted positive actions 
to hire and promote members of the protected groups. 

The term -handicap- inclufles a wide range of mental and physical dis- 
abilities. Some impairments are obvious such as paraplegia blind- 
ness. Others may not be readily noticeable. Heart disease, high 
blood pressure, and diabetes are not often apparent, but may be dis- 
abling, in other cases, people have recovered from their disabili- 
ties, but »have encountered job discrimination because of their past 
medical record. Cancer, epilepsy, mental and emotional disorders are 
examples of medical histories which might be associated with Dob 
discrimination. 

sometimes people are perceived as having handicaps when, ' ^^^^^ 

do not. one example is an anomaly of the spine discovered by X-ray 
which causes no disability, but which may be regarded as an impairment 
by employers. a 

Complaintg' of Discrimination 

individuals who are protected by the contract compliance programs may 
file complaints if they believf^ they have be.en discriminated against 
by Federal contractors or subcontractors. Complaints may ^Iso be 
filed by organizations or other individuals on behalf of the Pexson or 
persons affected. A contractor ' s failure to make reasonable accommo- 
dation to the disability of a qualified handicapped employee can be 
the basis for administrative sanctions and the possible loss of 
contracts. 

Exclusion of specific handicapped groups, such as epileptics and 
diabetics, is established as a clear violation of '=°"«^"^^or obliga^ 
' tions Physical and mental criteria for jo^s for which the handi- 
capped person is being considered must be job related and consistent 
with business necessity and safe performance of the Dob. Pre- 
employment physical examiirations cannot be used to screen out the 
handicapped and reasonable accommodations must be made to the 
limitations imposed by the individual's disability. 

During FY 1981, almost 2,500 complaints of '^i^";"';"^ ""^^3^ 
received from handicapped individuals. These related on an almost 
equal basis to initial hire and termination, in thi? ^^"-^ P"^°^' 
s^e 2,386 cases were investigated, conciliated -n<J/^^°^^^; P"""^ 
the year, the resolution of complaints with backpay. as a "medy 
affected a total of 281 individuals and $1,095,574. The total far 
surpasses any single year since the inception of Section 503 program. 
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Compliance Reviews ^ 

The goal of OFCCP's Veterans/Handicapped unit is to carry out the 
en£offcei6ent process and to ensure affirmative action on the part of 
Federal contractors. 

OPCCP equal opportunity Specialists in field offices are now monitor- 
ing employer compliance with Section 503 of the* 1973 Rehabiltation Act 
as part of their regular contractors' reviews. I'hrough the investiga- 
tion of individual complaints, a number of problems were reveled 
which appeared to be handled more ejfficiently through compliance 
reviews of all affirmative action programs. 

Enforcing Contract Compliance 

When a compllani^e review^ turns up problems which cannot be easily 
resolved, OFXX:? attempts to reach a conciliation agreement with the 
employer. The Conciliation agreement i'S OFCCP*s preferred route. It 
means that the^ contractor may continue doing. Government business and 
the employees are guaranteed protection of their rights. When con- 
ciliation efforts fail, OFCCP must tu<rn to its enforcement process. 

< Federal rules and regulations set forth admiliistrative procedures to 

^•-^ followed when enforcement actions are necessary. 

Goals and Objectives for 1901 

In addition to continuing strong enforcement, there are continuing 
objectives designed to make Section 503 even more 'viable as a vehicle 
for the employment of handicapped individuals. They include: 

1. Revision and updating of the regulations and procedures 
governing Section "^503 compliance to enhance their 
effectiveness. 

2. Concentrating staff efforts on scheduled contractors to 
enhance employment: opportunities for the handicapped. 

3. Emphasizing resolution of complaints while performing 
^ compliance reviews. 

4. Continued efforts to eliminate systemic discrimination 
against the handicapped workers. 

5. Strengthening the enforcement of affirmative action programs 
for the handicapped workers. 
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Conclusion 

^— — ^ 
A dramatic improvement in enforcement of equal employment opportunity 
and affirmative action has occurred during the first three V"" of 
?^e new consolidated OPCCP. With only one Federal agency responsible 
for enforcement, contract compliance is more consistent and less con- 
fusing Jo^tS^^rotected group members and Federal contractors. For 
the millions df handicapped people, well as the hundreds of 

thousands of Federal contractors, t'^">X.;°"n^rro''"AL? fo the 
comoliance and affirmative action employm>X* OFCCP. Also, for the 
mst "me in its history, OFCCP has the au^Wity to enforce equal 
employment opportunity and , affirmative action 4n aU =°vered Govern 
ment contract work. All programs, policies, regulations and 
^procedures associated with contract compliance are now integrated 
within OFCCP. " 

Because the equal employment opportunity programs administered by 
OFCCP are an integral part of the Federal procurement system, OFCCP 
believes that- it has greater potential than other programs .for ^ 
Slilnatiig invidious discrimination. Covered employers are re.^uired 
to accepivoiuntarily agreed-to contractural obligations to implement 
an effective affirmative action program to ensure equal employment 
opportunities for handicapped individuals along with veterans, 
minorities, and women. These contractural stipulations are now the 
SearJ orthe broad prohibition against discriminatory employment 
pracUces. The new OFCCP has set a tone of positive and aggressive 
enforcement of Section 503 of the Rehabilitation Act. 

SECTION 504 

NON-DISCRIMINATION UNDER FEDERAL GRANTS AND PROGRAMS 
OFFICE FOR CIVIL RIGHTS (HHS) 

•Legislative Authority 

Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 prohibits discrimination 
aaainst qualified handicapped persons in programs and activities 
receiving Federal financial assistance. The ^^^-^^/^^^i^J ,f ^'^^^ 
(OCR) enforces Section 504 in regard to programs and activities 
receiving funds from the Departaent of Health and Human Services 
(HHS) . OCR enforces Section 504 by investigating complaints of 
discrimination, reviewing the practices of health care and soc al 
service providers, and extending technical assistance to recipients 
and handicapped persons to encourage voluntary compliance. In 
addition, OCR works, with various program agencies within the 
Department tp integrate Section 504 nondiscrimination requirements - 
into program audits and program administration. 

> 
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Discrimination Complaints 

Based^on preliminary analysis o£ regional reports, OCR received 706 
individual complaints alleging discrimination under Section 504 during 
FY 1981^^ this compares with 937 complaints received in FY 1980. 

During 19^31, OCR completed action on 679 discrimination complaint^ 
that raised Section 504 issues. The most important issues raised in 
the complaints covered the general categories of employment (recruit- 
ment selection, and testing; demotions and dismissals) an<^ services 
(exclusion of benef iciaries^f rom programs or facilities, physical 
. accessiblity, and comparability of programs and services). 

Compliance Reviews 

.During FY 1981, OCR initiated 65 compliance reviews of hospitals and 
state health or human services agencies that involved Section 50/i 
issues. An additional 146 reviews were carried over from FY 1979 and 
FY 1980. During, FY 1981, OCR completed 24 compliance reviews covering 
Section 504 issues. 

♦ 

The issues most commonly addressed in the FY. 1981 compliance reviews 
were: (1) admission policies and practices; (2) accessibility/ 
availability of services; (3) differential treatment within programs; 
(4) program planning and administration; (5) employment; and (6) 
procedural violations. * 

Ext ern al Technical Assistance I \ 

r 

In FY 1981, the Office for Civil Rights managed nine contracts which 
provided Section 504 technical assistance to recipients and bene- 
ficiaries of HHS financial assistance. The value of these contracts 
was approximately $2.6 million. 

Two two-year contracts awarded in FY; 1979 developed and produced 
designs of national demonstrations of Section 504 compliance in ^ 
community general hospitals — a total tyf 1050 recipients and 60 in FX 
1981. The final result of these two contracts was the development of 
a model that will tv^lp hospitals of ^imilar size meet the requirements 
of Section 504 of the Rehabilitation^ Act of 1973. 

Approximately 517 Native American recipients and 644 Native American 
beneficiaries receiyjed Section 504 training and technical assistance 
through a series of wprkshops in FY 1981. The training consisted of ''^ 
ten workshops for members or representatives of tribal governments or 
councils from Native American Reservations located in target states. 

A cc^ntract to analyze Section 504 technical assistance needs' in 
sheltered workshops was awarded in FY 1980 and managed during FY 
1981. In addition, workshop training to provide Section 504 tectinical 
assistance to private social service providers was conducted under 
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contract during FY 1981. Section 504 presentations were provided^ at 
49 regional and national conferences on how to operate a Section 504 
information Service. A contract to develop Section 504 training 
components for inclusion in Federal and State training programs was 
completed in FY 1981. " ■ 

work is continuing on swen contracts to increase OHtreach to minority 
disabled persons. In coopeiLation with the Administration o" Develop- 
mental Disabilities (ADD), OCR is working to increase the Ability of 
seven State Protection and Advocacy ,(P&A) systems to address the 
problems of developmentally disabled^inor ity individuals. The seven 
projects are located in West virgin^.; Maryland; Washington, D.C.; 
Texas: New Mexico; Arizona; and California. 

Training is also being provided under contract to prepare State, 
county, and local welfare agencies to implement Section 504. This 
project trained recipients of the Office of. Family Assistance (AFDC) 
representing each of Social Security Administration's fifty-four, 
jurisdictions on how to conduct Section 504 courses for adnanifltrative 
personnel, management, and program staff and ^jrovided follow-up 
support to ensure that the trainees train additional persons. 
Approximately 6100-. recipient staff have been trained through this 
process. 

Activities of the Department's Operating Divisions (OPDIVS) 

During FY 1981, OCR continued to worfr with various "program agencies 
within the Department to integrate Section 504 nondiscrimination 
requirements- into program audits^^d program administration. 
OCR and the Office of Human Development Services developed a Section 
'?504 checklist component which was included in the Children's Bureau/ 
Administration on Children, Youth and Families program assessment of 
15 State welfare agencies. The purpose of the Section 504 component 
in the checklist was to stimulate civil rights awareness, encourage 
voluntary compliance and identify those State agencies not in 
compliance with the requirements of the regulation. As a result of 
these audits, advisory reports were submitted to each o^ the 15 
States. In addition, OCR and the Administration on Aging (AoA) 
developed a draft civil rights checklist including a component on 
section 504 which/i/ill be contained in AoA 's FY 1982 program review 
guidelines for syate agencies on aging. 

OCR and the Social Security Administration (SSA) developed a videotape 
entitled "Improving the Delivery o€ SSA Services to the Handicapped, 
the videotape has been distributed to 1400 SSA field offices and has 
been viewed by approximately 60.000 public contact employees in SSA. 
SSA, with assistance from OCR, has' been developing qivil rights guide- 
lines for use by SSA personnel in its direct payment programs. The 
guidelines are patterned after the requirements of Section 504. 
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The Health Care Financing Administration regional staff and Public 
Health Service (PHS) reg^nal and headquarters staff- conducted 240 
Section 504 briefings for approximately 2300 .recipients, including 
Medicaid and Medicare providers and Medicaid State agencies. PHS 
staff also conducted internal training sessions' on all civil rights 
statutes, including Section 504, for 186 employees. 

Materials Development 

During FY 81, OCR continued its efforts which began in FY 1978 to 
develop and distribute Section 504 technical assistance material. The 
purpose of this material is to provide accurate and up-to-date infor- 
mation on Section 504 policy and compliance standards to recipientSt 
beneficiaries, elected officials, and other Federal agencies. 

In FY 1981, OCPf concentrated on revising materials to focus on HHS 
programs and activities, including two basic public information docu- 
ments, "Your Rights As A Disabled Person" and "Your Responsibilities 
To Disabled Persons As A Health And Social Services Advinistrator . " 

sMaterials addressing specific Section 504 issues were also developed.' 
For example, a videotape entitled "Reasonable Accommodation - The 
Employment Story," was produced which provides information to hospital 
administrators on how to effectively employ handicapped persons. 
Efforts were e^so directed towards making information about civil 
rights availabl*^ to all handicapped persons. For example, the HHS 
Section 504 Regulation and the Title VI Regulation were published in 

,large print for the visually impaired and disseminated to libraries, 
organizations, and individuals. Other efforts to improve the accessi- 
bility of HHS publications resulted in the development of printing and 
publication guidelines to accommodate the visually impaired. Two 
dbcuroents, which have not yet been published but which were developed 
in FY 1981, address problem^ fac^d by deaf and hearing-impaired 
individuals. 

• ^ 
in FY 1981, a total of 250,000 Section 504 technical assistance 
documents were distributed to recipients, beneficiaries, elected 
officials, other Federal agencies, professional organizations, and 
interested individuals. 
« 

Regional Technical Assistance Staff s 

During FY 1981, OCR's three Regional Technical Assistance Staff (RTAS) 
recorded over 11,680 Section 504 technical assistance contacts with 
recipients, beneficiaries, and State and local government officials* 

RTAS performed a wide variety of activities. They made presentations 
on civil rights requirements to organizations of elected officials, 
recipients, benej^iciaries, and other Federal agencies. RTAS organi^^ed 
networks of knowledgeable people to assist in providing technical ^ 
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assistance, •stablished resource libraries to assist recipients and 
beneficiaries achieve voluntary compliance, and distributed over 
220,000 documents. Over 300 site visits were conducted during which 
technical assistance to recipients on specific compliance problems was 
provided. For example, RTAS assisted many recipients in developing 
and implementing Section 504 self-evaluation plans. In addition, RTAS 
conducted training for representatives of over 2,000 beneficiary and 
recipient organizations. 

F/oqram Development 

During 1981 OCR concentrated on resolving policy issues that arose in 
connection with complaint investigations and compliance reviews. 

Periodically, OCR publishes a -Policy Digest- summarizing significant 
policy decisions. Policy Digests issued on December 17, 1980 and 
January 18, 1981, contained five Section 504 case-related policy 
clarification issues. The issues discussed are: 

1) Mentally handicapped persons residing in institutions; 

2) Adoption placement to handicapped potential parents; 



3) Preemployment inquiries; 

4) Evaluating ptogram accessibility of new constructions; and 

5) An employer's duty to provide reasonable accommodations to 
handicapped employees with either mental or physical 
limitations. 

The most significant decision dealt with mentally handicapped individ- 
uals residing in institutions. OCR determined that under Section 504, 
mentally handicapped persons are entitled to treatment in the most 
integrated setting appropriate, so as to provide them with equally 
effective services. Furthermore, a recipient providing treatment to a 
beneficiary in an institutional setting must demonstrate that equally 
effective treatment could not be provided in a nonstitutional set- 
ting. 45 CFR 84.4(b) (1) (iii) prohibits recipients from providing -a 
qualified handicapped person with an aid, benefit, or service that is 
not as effective as that provided to others.- The burden of proof 
rests ^ith the recipient to demonstrate that only institutional care 
and treatment would be appropriate to the patient's needs. 

The policy clarification concerning adoption placement to handicapped 
potential parents was also significant. In this case, OCR determined 
that recipients who categorically exclude handicapped perfons from an 
adoption program, or who try to use the prospective parent's handi- 
capping condition as the sole basis for rejection, are in violation of 
Section 504. Under 45 CFR 84.52(a) (4), a recipient may not -provide 
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benefits or services in a manner that limits or has the effect of 
limiting the participation of qualified handicapped persons." 
Recipients must consider in eaeh^lacement situation, whether the 
particular prospective parents are equipped to raise the child and 
whether the placement will be in the best interest of the child. 

Surveys Concjucted 

1. Hospital Civil Rights Survey . In December of 1980 OCR mailed 
the 1981 Short-term, General and other Special Hospital Civil 
Rights Survey to approximately 6200 recipient hospitals. The 
purpose of the survey is to provide OCR with information 

^ needed to permit assessment of the compliance status of 

individual hospitals with t\\e nondiscrimination provisions of 
Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, Section 504, and 
^ Titles VI ad XVI of the Puvlic Health Service Act. As the 

survey is the first comprehensive questionnaire sent to the 
nation's hopsitals since passage of the Rehabilitaton ACt in 
1973, OCR included a section on Section 504 designed to help 
measure the extent to which the facilities are complying with 
regulatory provisions. 

2. 1980 Children and Youth Referral Survey . The 1980 Children 
and Youth Referral Survey was conducted to olDtain data 
required by OCR to fulfill its responsibilities under Title 
VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and Section 504 of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973. The focus of the survey was the 
out-of-home placement of approximately 300,000 children and 
youth by 2,439 local public welfare and social service 
agencies. Final data analyses were completed in 1981 and 
identified those agencies which appeared to have a potential 
compliance problem in one or more issue areas. The analyses 
were distributed to OCR's regional offices for their use in 
planning and conducting review and monitoring activities. 
State-by-state data were also distributed to each State 
welfare or social service agency for their use in monitoring 
agencies within each State's jurisdiction. A computerized 
agency fact 'sheet was generated and sent to the 2,439 survey 
respondents. These data sheets allow an agency to conduct a 
self-evaluation and identify potential problem areas. A 
national dicector was printed in response tG( data r^uests 
from advocacy groups and other Federal agencies and made 
available upon request « A computerized data file has*been 
established which allow OCR to conduct future analyses as 
required. This data file has been made available to the 
Children's Bureau, Office of Human Development Services, DHHS. 
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CX)ORDINATION AND REVIEW SECTION 
(Department of Justice) 



INTRODUCTION 

Executive Order 12250 continued in effect the guidelines for enforce- 
ment of section 504 issued by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in 1978 and transferred them to the Department of Justice, On 
August llr DOJ finalized this transfer by publishing a notice redesig- 
nating the existing regulation (45 CFR 85) as a Department of Justice 
regulation to be codified at ,28 CFR 41, 

The Section is revising' the former HEW guidelines in the form of 
"coorvlination regulations for. both federally assisted and federally 
conducted^ programs under section 504, The two cqprdination 
regul^itions will be published for comment in the Federal Register, 

Specific Responsibilities of Attorney General 

Specifically, this Executive Order charges the Attorney General with 
responsibility for the following: 

1. Establishing standards and procedures for enforcement actions 
and for conducting investigations and compliance reviews; 

2. Issuing guidelines, concerning enforcement actions including 
the establishment of "reasonable time limits on efforts to 
secure voluntary compliance; 

3. Developing standards and guidelines for consistent and 
effective refx^rting requirements, information sharing, and 
for cooperative programs with State and local agencies; 

4. Developing^ cooperative programs among Federal agencies; and, 

5. Establishing a schedule for reviewing existing and proposed 
Executive agency nondiscrimination regulations to identify 
those which are inadequate, unclear, or inconsistent with DOJ 
standards. 

The Attorney General has delegated to the Assistant Attorney General 
in charge of the Civil Rights Division all of the duties and responsi- 
bilities assigned by Executive Order 12250 except the responsibility 
for approval of agency rules, regulations, and orders of general 
applicability implementing Title VI of the 1964 Civil Rights Act and 
Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 and approval of any. 
departmental regulations deemed necessary to carry our the Executive 
Order. The Coordination and Review Section (CRS) of the Civil Rights 
Division has bden assigned responsibility for implementing Executive 
Order 12250 on behalf of the Department of Justice. In mbch of what 
the Section does, activities relating strictly to section 504 cannot 
be separated out from activity related to the Other civil rights 
statutes. 
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Ooordination of Agency Compliance with Section 504 



CRS assists agencies to issue nondiscrimination guidelines and regula- 
tions. In FY 1981 the Section circulated to agencies and departments 
a document entitled "Guideline for Agency Implementation Plans" as a 
management tool for agency compliance with their obligations under 
Executive Order 12250. 

CRS program coordinators also maintain ongoing day-to-day liaison with 
agencies which includes review of proposed regulations and data 
collection efforts, training of agency staff, assistance in preparing 
the A-11 reports required by the Office of Management and Budget, 
review of complaint procedures, and assistance in handling c<^laints« 

Agencies are required to submit data regarding their civil rights 
activities pursuant to ONB Circular A-11. In FY 1981 CRS staff con- 
ducted training sessions for agencies on how to prepare this informa- 
tion. Agency attendance and response to these sessions was very 
positive. 

The review and analysis of data on Federal civil rights activities is 
currently being completed by the program coordinators. The data will 
provide the basis for cross agency analyses and analyses of staff 
resources and performance. New reporting requirements for Circular 
A-11, coupled with changes in budget assumptions, have caused late 
data submissions by many agencies. However, once the data base is 
established it will. provide a comprehensive picture of Federal civil 
rights activities, including compliance with section 504. 

In FY 1981 CRS reviewed six agency regulations and approved them for 
publication in the Federal Register , and reviewed and commented on ten 
other regulations concerning section 504 which are still under 
revision. ^ - ^ 

The Coordination and Review Section provided assistance to the Office 
of Revenue Sharing, and the Department of Health and Human Services 
(HHS) , in the development of a training course entitled "Discrimina- 
tion on the Basis of Handicap." tn addition, CRS has collected and is 
reviewing training materials on section 504 that had been developed or 
contracted for by HHS and the Department of Education (ED) under 
Executive Order 11914. This material will become a standardized 
training and technical assistance package in FY 1982. 

DOT Suspension 

On August 11, 1981, DOJ suspended appli't:ation of the section 504 coor- 
dination regulation (28 CFR 41) to mass transportation. The suspefi- 
sion was prompted by three events. First, the Presidential Task Force 
on Regulatory Relief and the Department of Transportation asked the 
DOJ to revise the regulation to be consistent with the Admijiistra- 
tion*s policy of reducing regulatory burdens and increasing local 
control over local programs. On May 26, 1978, the Court of Appeals 
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for the District of Columbia Circuit ruled that the Department of 
Transportation's regulation implementing section 504 exceeded its 
"authority under that statute. American Public Tran sit Association v. 
Lewis, NO. 79-1697. On July 20, 1981, DOT issued an interim final 
rule revising its 1979 regulation to provide for greater local control 
over transportation decisions. The suspension eliminated any techni- 
cal inconsistency between the DOT interim rule and the DOJ coordina- 
tion regulation. Its purpose was to permit mass transit system 
operators to provide alternative forms of transportation for handi- 
capped persons instead of modifying its mainline system to make it 
accessible.. 

Policy Development 

During FY 1981 CRS considered a variety of policy issues relevant to 
its responsibilities under the Executive Order including inconsistent 
architectural accessibility standards, the need for deaf interpreters 
to be employed by the Internal Revenue Service and other agencies, 
coverage of agencies under the Executive Order, the meaning of 
"emotional" or "psychological" handicap, and accessibility require- 
ments for transportation systems. 

Response to Citizens' Questions and Complaints 

Citizens will often send complaints about discrimination either 
directly to CRS or indirectly through their Congressional representa- 
tives. CRS staff generally refer these complaints to the relevant 
agency or agencies for handling through the administrative review 
process. In addition, CRS receives and responds to numerous requests 
for information from citizens. 

Litigation Support 

C31S has provided support to the Civil Division in four lawsuits 
brought uricler section 504. In Williams v. United States , plaintiffs 
charged 43* Federal agencies with failure to promulgate regulations as 
required by the 1978 amendment to section 504. The district court 
denied the government's motion to dismiss, rejected a motion for 
preliminary injuction against the Department of -Justice, and stayed 
proceedings until March, 1982. 

In Gottfried v. Federal Communications Oommission the united States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia has remanded that por- 
tion of the case concerning renewall of the broadcast license of public 
television station KCE'T for reconsideration by the FCC in light of the 
requirements of section 504. 

In another case concerning television, GLAD v. Bell , the district 
court has enjoined the Department of Education from granting Federal 
financial assistance for the production of television programs until 
agency regulations ensure accessibility for hearing-impaired persons. 
The court also order the Justice Department and the FCC to develop 
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compliance standards. These final orders have been stayed pending 
appeal to the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals. 



A preliminary injunction against nine Federal ^agencies was granted in 
June^ 1981, by the d^>strict court in jParalyzed Veterans of America v. 
Smith . The injunction requires the expedited promulgation of Section 504 
regulations. 

CRS involvement in these cases has included preparation of testimony, 
affidavits and court-requested status reports, assistance to the Civil 
Division in developing arguments, and preparation of a coordination 
regulation for federally conducted programs. In addition, the Section 
of our eoordinati6n regulations for federally assisted progjrams establishing 
requirements for television stations vas drafted partially in response to 
the concerns expressed in the Gottfried and GLAD cases. * 



NON-DISCRIMINATION UNDER FEDERAL GRANTS AND PROGRAMS 
OFFICE FOR CIVIL RIGHTS (ED) 

Legislative Authority 

The Office for Civil Rights (OCR) enforces Section 504 in regard to 
programs and activities receiv'dLng funds from the Department of Education. 
OCR enforces Section 504 by investigating complaints of discrimination, 
and reviewing the practices of education related service providers. 

The task of protecting the civil rights of 4 million handicapped persons, 
who attend public schools or postsecondary institutions rests almost 
exclusively with OCR, as does the responsibility of guaranteeing these 
'rights for future students. OCR*s goals is a fair and effective compliance 
program that is responsive to the needs of all prot^ted groups. To 
operate the program in FY 1981, OCR il^as authorized 1,098 full-time 
permanent positions. Funding amounted to $46,915,000 for all OCR 
activities. Forty-three percent C43Z) of total funding and staff time 
was spent on Section 504 activities, complain^ and compliance review 
activities AS well as technical assistance and policy development. 

OCR also provides technical assistance to encourage voluntary compliance 
and to increase understanding of Section 504 among school and college 
students and employees as well as school districts, the higher education 
community, State rehabilitation centers, and other recipients of Federal 
education funds. In addition, PCR works with various program agencies 
within the Department to integrate Section 504*s nondiscrimination 
requirements into program audits and progfam administration. 



Processing Complaints t>f Discrimination ^ 

^ -4 

Each Section 504 complaint must be resolved in accordance with schedules 
specified in the Adams order • (The most ^portent factor influencing OCR 
operations is the continuing application of a combined coi^sent decree 
resulting from lawsuits brought by civil rights groups during the past 
decade, each alleging failure to enforce' the civil rights laws adequately. 
The court order requires OCR to process complaints and compliance reviews 
within specific time frames). 

; 
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During F7 1981 OCR r«c«ived 1435 compUintt alleging discrimination on the 
bAsis of handicap. Of thaae complaints, 82 percint involved elementary 
and aicondary inatitutiona, 18 percent poataecondary /vocational rehabilita- 
tion Inatitutiona and other education related institutional 
The biggest change in the nature of complainta received waa the continued 
increaae in a number of 504 complainta from 45 percent in FY 1930 to 
50 percent^ FY 1981. 

Section 504 complaint closures increased during FY 1981 to 1571. The 
majority of cases closed were at the elementary and aecondary level 
involving iaauea related to delivery of educational aervices. 

%• 

Compliance Reviewa 

Section 504 compliance reviews differ from complaint inveatigations in that 
OCR haa aome diacretion in aelecting the issues and inatitutiona for review. 
In aelecting issues warranting review, OCR reliea on reaearch, auryey data, 
and other available information which allowa for targeting reaourcea on 
compliance problcma that appear to be aerioua or national in acope. 

During FY 1981, OCR initiated over aixty (60) Section 504 comp^ance 
reviewa. Approximately 75 percent of the reviewa were of elementary and 
aecondary achoola. In-achool diacrlmination waa the moat frequent iaaue, 
including claaaroom apaignment. Twenty-five percent C25X) of the reviewa 
%iere of po at -aecondary inatitutiona where the primary iaauea were program 
acceaaibility and graduate admiaaiona. As in complaint ioveatigationa, 
OCR was able to achieve voluntary compliance in almoat all inatancea 
where violationa were determined. A 

Reaional Technical Assistance 

Technical aaaiatance is an eaaential part of the civil righta compliance 
program. Since late 1978, the major focua of OCR'a Regional Technical 
Aaaiatance (RTAS) program haa been the proviaion of technical aaaiatance 
to Department of ^ Education recipienta to aaaiat them to comply with 
Section 504. Activitiea have varied acroaa regiona, reflecting unique 
regional character iat lea, priotitiea and reaourcea. In providing thia 
asaiatance each RTAS comblnea workshopa and on^ite conaultationa with 
phone and written responses to recipient and beneficiary requeata for 
aaaiatance. 

Technical aaaiatance issues are aelected on the baaia o^pCR'a 
Annual Operating Plan, pai*t contractora* efforta, reconDHdations 
of OCR*a Executive Staff and analyaea of complaint workload data. 

In FT 1981, more than 5,000 persons received training through OCR 
cbntractor workshops. In addition, an eatlmated 12,500 peraona were 
provided training and technical aaaiatance information indirectly, 
through follov-up efforta of approximately 50 percent of thoae initially 
trained. Technical aaaiatance informational materiala diaaemlnated by 
contractora reached about 225,000 recipienta, beneficiary organiaationa 
end othera. 

During FY 1981, RTAS collectively reaponded to 14,799 requeata for 
technical aaaiatance from identified target populationa utilizing a 
variety of delivery methoda. Tablea 1 and 2 below review the diatribution 
of technical aaaiatance efforta among target groupa and the delivery methoda 

of RTAS. C 
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Table 1. RTAS' accomplishment during FY 1981 in responding to requests 
for technical assistance from target population. 



tvecjueou s 
From: 


FY 1981 
TOTALS 


Recipients 


AA57 . ^ 


FT) 

Components 


A59 


Staff 


1380 


State/local 
Governments 


2101 


Consumers 


3A90 


Federal 
A^(incie8* 


1A95 


j(V.ner* 


ia;7 


GRAND 
TOTAL 


1A799 



* - Figures in "Federal Agencies" and "Others" include technical 
Assistance provided by OCR to Health and Human Services and 
its recipients, pursuant to the Memorandum of .Understanding 
between the Office for Civil Rights/Department of Education 
and the Office for Civil Rights/Health and Human Services. 

Table 2# RTAS* FY 1981 use of varied technical assistance delivery methods 



Delivery 


FY 1981 


Methods: 


TOTALS 


On-Site 




Consultations 


A92 


Workshops 


263 


Public 




Speaking 


325 


Conferences/ 




MeetinRS 


1178 


Written 




Responses 


1531 


Telephone 




Responses 


A825 


Material 




Dissemination 


5000 


Other* 


1185 


GRAND 




TOTAL 


1A799 
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Figures in "Other" only* account for SX of technical 
Msistance activities. Referrals and walk-ins are examples 
of delivery methods 'reported In "Other " ^Category . 
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ITTAS tttchnlctfl assistance activities also are aimed at assisting 
recipients to comply cost-effectively with the requirements pf 
Section 504. During FY 1981, RTAS reported ^21,4<10 savings to ^ 
recipients based on OCR's advice. The majority of these savings are 
derived from eliminating costly building ox structural changes recipients 
believed necessary In order to comply with the program accessibility 
requirements of Section 504. 

Technical Assistance Contract Development 

OCR's technical assistance contract budget has been sharply reduced, 
while the scope of the program has expanded considerably, (budget: 
FY 1980 - $8,700,000. FY 1981 - $4,829,525). 

There are nine (9) new Section 504 projects totaling $3,227,795. 
awarded during FY 1981. The following technical assistance Issues, 
a9K>ng others, were addressed during FY 1981. <^ 

. Role of elected officials In implementing Section 504. 
Mayors and county officials were believed to be key members 
in the Implementation of civil rights statutes at the local 
level . 

. Role of beneficiaries in helping recipients ^comply with 
Section 504. The regulations implementing Section 504 
require recipients to involve disabled persons in makings 
their programs accessible to disabled persons. 

. Program and physical accessibility requirements. 

Some recipients still do not understand the difference 
between program accessibility and physical acceasibillty 
under Section 504. These recipients believe that extensive 
and expensive structural renovations are needed to Achieve 
program accessibility and spend money unnecessarily. 



Pol icy /Program Development 

During FY 1981, OCR published tvtr Digests significant Ca se-^Re la ted 
Memoranda summarizing significant policy decisions. The Digests 
covering the period January 1980"-December 1980 and January 1981— 
June 1981 contained 10 Section 504 case-related policy clarification 
Issues. The issues discussed included the following: 

. What is evidence of a "pattern or practice" of discrimination 
which would prompt OCR yto investigate and review the results 
of individual placement decisions? 

, Are grade placement decisions affecting handicapped students 
subject to the " Impart ial* hearing" procedural safeguards 
requirements of Section 504? 

• Do State procedures which permit the selection of an employee 
of one school district as the hearing officer by another 
school district violate the requirement of an "impartial 
hearing" regarding the identification, evaluation, or placement 
of, a handicapped student? 
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. Does Section 50A require a school district to establish 
Intramural athletic programs to accoimnodate handicapped 
students who are unable to successfully compete with 
non-handicapped students for placement In the Bchool 
district's regular competitive Inter scholastic athletic 
program? 

. When does a school' district become financially responsible 
for placement of a handicapped student In a private 
Institution If such placement was originally made by the 
student's parents and. subsequently affirmed by the^.school 
district? 

• What are the obligations of school districts tCr handicapped 
children residing in State institutions located within the 
boundaries of the school district? 

. Is it a violation of the program accessibility provisions 
of the Section 504 regulation if the science building of a ^ 
recipient postsecondary instltutiW does not haVe any lowered 
tables in the laboratory but is otherwise accessible? 

. Is a State vocational rehahllltation agency precluded by the^ 
"similar benefits" provision of Title I of the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973 from paying for interpreter services for a 
hearing-ljnpaired client, otherwise eligible for such services, 
who is enrolled in a recipient postsecondary educational ^ 
institution, because the educational Institution is required 
by the Section 504 regulation to ensure the provision of 
aiDciliary aids? 

. When a riaclplent postsecondary institution offers, among 
various types of housing accommodations, hpuslng with double 
or single air-conditioned rooms and private bathrooms to 
students, but the same choice of housing accommodatiotl^with 
air-conditioning and private bathrooms is not accessible to 
studenta in wheelchairs, what types of housing must be acces- 
clble In order for the Institutions to comply with the Section 504 
regulation? 

• What must a university do to accommodate the special dietary 
needs of a qualified handicapped student when it requires 
all studenta to participate in its food service program? 

^ -Regulation Review ^ dement arv. Secondary 

As part of Vice President Bush's Task Force on Regulation Review, 
during Tl 19B1 (ind continuing to the present), OCR initiated a 
review of the Section 504 regulation which involves issues involving; 
time deadlines for modifying faculties' physical accessibility, and 
program accessibilllty; the exhauflition of remedies; employment discrim- 
ination; the provision of auxiliary aids; and preschool, elementary 
and secondary education (Subpart D of the regulation.! 



V 

Fall H8Q ElcmentaTY and Secondary School CtvU fel^hts Survey > 

This survey was sent to over 5,000 school distrifcts throughout the 
U.S. in November 1980. The survey was conducted ^by OCR on a national 
*basi8 since the 1967 --68 school year. 

The purpose of* the survey was to provide OCR with information needed 
to permit assessment of the compliance status of individual school 
systems and - individual ^hools with the nondiscrimination provision 
of Title VI of t^,e Civil Rights Act of 1964 (race and ethnicity), 
Title IX of the Education Amendments of 197?2 (sex) and Section 504. The 
Section 504 issues addressed by this survey included: 

. Unserved tn special education; pupils identified as 
requiring special education services but not currently 
enrolled a? well as those pupils not yet evaluated for ^ 
special education; 

. Discipline; disproportion by handicap (and race, and sex); 

. Accessibility of programs to handicapped students; and 

. Disproportion by race, sex and bilingual status in special 
education programs. ^ 

Vocational Education 

The Vocational^^Ediication Guidelines issued by the Department of 
Education durfhg FY 1951 require that each State and insular pos^ssion 
administering and/or operating vocational education programs indicate 
how tfiey and their Federally funded subreclpients would comply with 
Federal civil rights requirements prohibiting discrimination in the 
areas of race, ethnicity, sex and handicap; These State and insular 
possession requirements are r^erred to as Methods of Administration. 
Such Methodaoof AdministxaMon describe how States and insular posses-- 
slons intend to enforce among their subreclpients the requirements 
of Sfctlon 5a4, as well as Title VI and Title IX. As of the end of 
FY 19B1, the Department of Education had received and approved Methods 
cyf AdminlRtratlon relative to Section 5Q4 Jfrom all 50 States and 
insular possessions with the exception of two. 

Section 507 
INTERAGENCY COORDINATING COUNCIL 

The Interagency Coordinating Council is a CaMnet^evel council estab^ 
lished under section 507 of the Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 197^ 
p,L. 25^02, Section I2a(al? 2SL U..S,C., 7gL4.c 0579 Supp.l to coor- 
dinate the Federal- implementation knd enforcement of Title V of the 
Rehabilitation Act and to make recoomiendations, when appropriate^ to 
the Congress jfor regislatiye and administrative change. The Federal 
agenciea represented the Council are the Department of Labor, 
Education, Jiistice, Health, and Human Servicea, the Office of Personnel 
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Mftnagfnient, the Eqtral Employment Opportunity Commission, and the 
Architectoral and Transportation Harriets Compliance Board. From the 
council *s Inceptions, the Attorney General has served as the Chairman 
of the Council but has designated the Assistant Attorney General for 
Civil Rights as his representative. 

, r 

During th^ last fiscal year the Council; 

1. Resolved differences between the Department of Labor, the 

Equal Employment Opportunity Commission and the Department of 
Justice regarding pre<^employment Inquiries; 



«2« Agreed to procedures by which the Equal Employment 

Opportunity Commission reviews employment provisions of 
proposed agency rules prior to review by the Department of 
Justice of final agency subrnfaslons; 

3. Recommended to the Census Bureau and the Secretary of 
Commerce that a Post Census Disability Survey be conducted; 

4. Agreed to recommend that the Fair Labor Standards Act be 
amended to permit the integration of sheltered workshop and 
work activity center clients; and, 

5. Encourage the revision of minimum guidelines by the 
Architectural and Transportation Barriers Compliance Board to 

^expand on but b^ jnore consistent with the ANSl standard* The 
new guideline* were published in proposed form 47 FIJ 3934 



(Jan. 27, 1982). 



Aside from these measurts, Council activity over^ the last fiscal year 
was held in abeyance pending appointment of the new Assistant Attorney 
General for Civil Rights ^d the development by the Department of 
Justice of coordination regulations to Implement its new authority 
under Executive Order 12250. 
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